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LITHOTRITY. 

3. The methods of finding and seizing the stone.— This is a 
very important subject, and about which there has been no 
little discussion, since practical men have been divided in their 
opinions respecting the best course to be fellowed. 

It will be supposed here that the lithotrite has been easily 
introduced, and that its blades have passed in to about the 
centre of the vesical cavity. The proper method of holding 
the instrament is the first step to be considered, since the faci- 
lity with which the operation is performed will much depend 
on the system of manipulation adopted. The surgeon should 
be completely familiarized with the lithotrite, and with the 
best position and action for his hands upon it, long before he 
ventures to operate in the living bladder, so that he may in- 
stinctively hold and manage the instrument according to the 
rules laid down, and has not to recall them to his memory at 
the moment. Without doubt the best method with the exist- 
ing lithotrites has been ascertained by practice and observa- 
tion,—namely, that which enables the operator (bearing in 
mind our guiding principles) to exert the largest amount of 
influence on the stone with the smallest amount of disturbance 
to the bladder, Even supposing this were not the case, it 
would be advantageous to the operator to practise one method 
as the rule, and so acquire a facility in the use of the lithotrite 
which practice by a uniform method alone can impart; but it 
is doubly so in the circumstances just stated. 

First, as to the manner of holding the improved screw litho- 


avoided. The instrument is applied to the i 

tien which it naturally takes, and the operator carefully avoi 
disturbing it, or any movements of concussion whatever, how- 
ever slight. It is only due to the distinguished operators first 
named to say that this, the modern, and it is believed the im- 


trite. (Fig. 9.) The handle is to be held between the thumb | inclined plane, although quite otherwise 


The improved Screw Lithotrite. a, The shaft of the male blade withdrawn to show construction. 4, The handle, 
7 with one knob seen attached to it. “ 


Held Tig 


the dead bladder. In many cases the stone is grazed by the 

instrament as it passes, and the slightest lateral movement 

the blades right or left will determive on which side it lies, 

so, the operator is carefal not to disturb it, but he inclines 

blades slightly away from the side on which it li 

the instrament gently in towards the posterior 

bladder, while the male blade is slowly withdrawn. It 

important always to bear in mind that as long as the 

are near the neck of the bladder the male blade cannot be 

drawn, since it would impinge on that sensitive and cause 

pain or injury. Having done so, he now inclines the well- 

seizes 

But suppose no stone was felt on entering, he is then directed 

simply to withdraw the male blade an inch or more in the 

five degrees, and then to close them without altering the 

of the shaft, or otherwise disturbing the central position of the 
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obser- 
@ one- to make it by gentle pressure its lowest part. On 
aus THE the the leone falls the te 
ot in- four times out of five. If it should not do so (I now quote the 
and by precise words of Sir B, Brodie), ‘‘the forceps, without een | 
it have moved from its situation, may be gently struck with the 
tion of on one side, or on its anterior part, and the slight concussion 
thus communicated to the binder’ will probably be sufficient 
theta eRe to dislodge the calculus and bring it within the grasp of the 
magie- instroment, If should be atherwine, the forceps, cing 
tice in closed, may be very gently and cautiously turned to one 
or the other, so that the curved extremity of it may make an 
then opened, and pressed in the direction of the rectum in 
cones manner already described.” * The principle of this proceeding 
senical | is to place the crushing instrament in a position presumed to 
atment eee be advantageous, and in bringing the stone to the instrument, 
not applying the instrument to the stone. 
Fie. 10, 
before. 
the 
in Arts. yy 
© 
i Vv) 4 
M.D. 
The other mode is that of Civiale. Its principle is the re- 
verse ofthe preceding. By position of the patiut, the centre 
and posterior part of the | are selected as the area of 
De given. Pre No depression is made; contact between the walls 
ticle an of the bladder and the instrument is as much as ible 
William 
our next 
effects of | proved, method is in part due to the mechanical improvements 
— | which have been made in the lithotrite of late years. We 
) shall now consider it in detail. The blades having entered the 
BADER. | cavity of the bladder, the instrument slides easily and smoothly 
down the trigone, which in the living and healthy isan 
m that he in the and im 
Fis. 9. 
s shall be 
ackenzie; 
Dr. Joba \ 
r. Charles 
ith enclo- 
r. Harper, and fingers of the left band, the thumb applied to a knob at- | 
ith encle- tached to the dise, the index-finger to the opposite knob ; the | 
hittlesey ; second and middle applied to the handle close to | 
aciosure;} the index finger. tly but firmly in this manner, the 
D. Kelly, thumb and index command and control perfeetly the move: 
r; Mr. J. ments of the instrument, and can incline the blades right or 
nont; Mr. left with very little movement of the hand itself, and, @ for- | 
»;) Mx, tori, without any change or shifting of its hold on the instra- | 
Dr. Corry, ment. The si t hand is free to open and close the blades; to 
uclosure; ) turn the dise which converts the sliding into a screw 
|. F. purpose of ing the stone. ( . lv.) | 
Ellesmere, Now what ie the fire proceeding in order to find and to| 
r. Garrett, seize the stone? There are two methods now in , differ- 
re; Typos ing from each ether in principle, and neceesarily dilvering sleo 
5,5. Bs in the details of execution. 
LRCP.; _ The first, which is that which has been commonly adopted 
M.A, F.5 in this country, is attributed to Baron Heurteloup, and was 
errog ater employed by Sir B. Brodie. It consists in depressing the | 
0. 
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instrument. If no stone is felt, he turns them open to the left 
in a similar manner, and then closes them. Observe, that the 
blades are always to be opened before they are turned ; for this 
reason, if the turn is first made, and the blades are subsequently 
opened, the chance is that the male blade, as it is withdrawn, 
pushes away the stone ; whereas if the blades are inclined while 
stone, if com almost This is 
one of the many apparently minute, but extremely important, 

ints of which systematic lithotrity is made up. To return: 

is very rarely that the stone will elude the search thus far ; 
but if it does, depress the handle of the lithotrite half an inch 


or so, which raises the blades very slightly from the floor of | such d 


the bladder, and turn them another forty-five degrees to the 
left, bringing, in fact, the blades horizontally to the left; close. 
If unsuccessful, turn them gently to the horizontal on the right, 
and close. These five positions explore the bladder fully— 
middle, right, and left, and will almost certainly find any stone 
of moderate size in a healthy bladder. Meantime, let it be 
observed, if proper] executed, there has been barely contact 
of the Jithotrite with the vesical walls; at all events, no pres- 
sure—nothing to provoke undue pain, or cause contractions of 
the bladder. If, however, there is an enlarged prostate causing 
an eminence at the neck of the bladder, and a depression be- 
hind it, or the stone is very small, or we are exploring for some 
fragment at the close of the case, which is suspected to have 
eluded previous search, the blades may be reversed so as to 
point downwards to the floor, and the object sought may then 
often be secured with ease. 

If seeking for a small stone, or for fragments, we shall em- 
pley a lithotrite with short blades, which can, therefore, be 
reversed with much greater ease than one with long blades. In 
order to do this properly in the normal bladder, handle of 
the lithotrite is depressed another inch or so between the pa- 
tient’s thighs, so that the line of the instrument, instead of 
being directed obliquely a little upwards, is level with, or even 

ints a little below, the horizon; the blades, supposed to have 

n already brought to the horizontal as before described, are 
cautiously turned about forty five degrees—say, to the right, 
#0 as to point obliquely to the floor, which sh be barely felt 
or very lightly touch«d by them. No pressure should be made 
on this part of the bladder by any part of the instrument, and 
it is easily avoided by depressing sufficiently the handle of the 
lithotrite; then close the blades; next turn them to the left, 
and close. Lastly, they may be brought to the reversed ver- 
tical position, and the floor lightly swept. This requires the 
maximum depression of the handle, and is only necessary to 
pick up small fragments with a short-bladed instrument. 

All these movements are to be executed at or beyond the 
centre of the vesical cavity, without hurry, rapid movement, 
or any other which partakes of the nature of a jerk or concus- 
sion, and, if in a fairly healthy bladder, without causing more 
than a very slight degree of pain to the patient, It is essential 
to good practice to maintain, while manipulating the lithotrite, 
the axis of the instrument as far as possible in the sume direc- 
tion. The blades only have to be moved ; the shaft should 
occupy the same inclination, unless when this is intentionally 
altered. In screwing home the male blade, the operator is 
very apt to move or jar the lithotrite at each turn of the screw, 
unless he is conscious of the care necessary to avoid this evil. 
All lateral movements, all vibration and concussion, necessarily 
tell on the neck of the bladder and the prostate and urethra, 
where the instrument is most closely embraced and its mobility 
is most limited. To that portion of the lithotrite which occupies 
the anterior of the urethra much freedom of movement is 

itted, and in the bladder the instrument is free, although 
in a less degree ; but the fixed point, as regards lateral move- 
ment, is the part indicated, which is also the most sensitive 
part of the entire passage. None of the details of lithotrity 
uire more practice to master than this. 
here is one important rule with reference to the situation 
of the calculus in the bladder. The larger it is, the more cer- 
tain is it to be found lying near to the neck of the bladder, in 
the ordinary recumbent pate. while a small one is usually 
detected at the back of the tri To seize a large stone re- 
wires a different method, and it will be found almost inva- 
riably successful. The moment the lithotrite enters the blad- 
der, it is not to be pushed onwards to the bottom of the cavity; 
first, let the bladis be inclined away from the side on which 
the stone is felt, then push on the female portion of the instru- 
ment only, by itself, as far as it will go, maintaining the male 
blade at the neck of the bladder; it is now only necessary to 
incline towards the stone, and it is seized almost without fail 


ordinary custom, this blade is infallibly drawn against the 
large stone, which it therefore fails to catch, but presses it 
per! eeding. 

Such then, in the main, is the method of Civiale for 
the stone. The other, or English method, is without doubt an 


with a stone lying behind an en — 

crushing operation has been often said to be inapplicable when 

isease existe—a conclusion wholly unwarranted by 

— and results of modern lithotrity. To our distinguished 
ident (Mr. Coulson) is due the merit, I believe, of first ad- 

vocating in this country the method of Civiale, and of first re- 

cognising its larger ilities as compared with the older 


method. 


thotrites, this general rale applying invariably to 
ments—viz., the more 


werful the lithotrite, 


fragments, it is 
also that there is less occasion for the horizontal and 
movements, since a large stone may almost certain! 
by the right or left incline. The rack and li 
be used with much less movement and 


(To be conciuded.) 


ON THE 


WINTER MARCH OF TROOPS FROM NOVA 
SCOTIA TO CANADA IN 1861-62. 


By H. CHALMERS MILES, R.A., L.R.C.P. Ep.; 
IN MEDICAL CHARGE OF BATTERIES, 7TH BRIGADE, B.A. 


On the eve of the new year—on the 31st of December, 1861 
—we were aroused from a dull, chronic state of inaction by the 
receipt of an order directing the Batteries of Royal Artillery in 
Nova Scotia to be held in readiness to embark for service in 
Canada. The men composing the Artillery force in Halifax 
had been stationed there over four years; and as that pic- 
turesque town can scarcely, even by imaginative aid, be repre- 
sented as a lively place, it was certainly with sincere pleasure 
that we received our route. On Christmas Day we heard the 
first tidings of the approach of the troops which had been so 
rapidly dispatched from England, and within forty-eight hours 
we witnessed the arrival of transports crowded with ‘‘ men of 
all arms.” Quickly did Halifax wake up from its ‘‘ Slough of 
Despond,” and the bright scarlet of the Guards, the sombre 
green of the Rifles, and the gaudily-new facings of the Gunners 
gave a cheery aspect to the streets,—the motley garbs shifting 
in the sunlight, as their wearers made purchases on the largest 
scale of all the so-called ‘‘ necessaries” which are least wanted 
on the march. The Persia had already attempted to sight the 
Rivitre de Loup, but had only succeeded in reaching Bic, 
where she landed some troops amid much peril,—and several 
transports had disembarked their costly freights, either at 
St. Andrews or at St. Jobn, in New Brunswick, before the 
Batteries of the 7th Brigade, in my medical charge, quitted 
Halifax. 


When the first portion of the Canadian expediti force 
arrived at the shores of New Brunswick, two 


journey to the Rivitre de Loup having to be performed by 
means of sleighs. The other route—a much 
by St. John and Fredericton to the depdt of the 


Bat if you commence by pushing on the whole instrament, and 
then open by withdrawing the male blade according to the 


Railway of the onl of ing by 


efhcient one ; but ieve it to be more irritating to the blad- 
der, and less certain for removing every minute fragment 
towards the end of the operation, while it fails to deal efficient] 
: The rules already laid down for finding and seizing, hold 
| good with the common screw and with - S rack and pinion 
all instru- 
t is, the 
| larger and longer are its blades, the less readily are we to adopt 
; | the horizontal, and still leas the reversed position of the blades; 
| the more fluid also is it necessary to have in the bladder. As 
| the long and fenestrated blades are used chiefly for the initial 
obvious 
reversed 
seized 
trite can 
d than 
| the common screw; it is grasped firmly with the left hand, 
while the pinion is worked with the right. 
| open to the troops. The one by St. Andrews possessed 2 
| advantage of a rail as far as Woodstock, the remainder of the 


- 
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tho send, bat gales quilting 
telegraphic menage informed ut thatthe ilway was unequal 
to transport of and our ination therefore was 
altered to St. John. Unforeseen delays occur even in the pro- 
posed hasty removal of troops; and though, as I have men- 
tioned, we were under orders to proceed to Canada as the old 
year was dying out, it was not till the 26th of January that 
—after a bat stormy 
Delta landed us safely at St. John. 

forthwith; but two questions presented lves with 
earnest solicitade—What was the amount of warm clothin 
possessed by the men? and what were the constituents of the 
daily ration authorized for issue? It will be obvious, in a 
medical and hygienic point of view, that on the answers 
(whether satisfactory or the reverse) which could be returned 


to these queries hinged the whole success, or ility of 
failure, before us. 
Now the troops who formed the garrisons of the Lower Pro- 
vinces, in addition to thick woollen jerseys, and drawers and 
worsted stockings, had fur caps with ear flaps, and far gaunt- 
comforter for i 


the 
On 
Ge- 


lets, and usually a woollen protection to 
neck, as the ordinary clothing per man for winter wear. 
the recommendation of the principal medical officer, the 
neral com ing sanctioned the free issue of an additi 
amount of warm clothing (it is to be understood that all 
articles of underclothing mentioned above were purchased and 
paid for by the men), and the following articles were accord- 
ingly 
wers, two pair of worsted stockings. 

the men were thus very warmly clad, they could 
not compare with their comrades recently sent from Engiand, 
who possessed flannel shirts and chamois-leather jackets (the 
latter articles being, in my opinion, invaluable as regards the 
comfort, and the immunity from the injurious effects of cold, 
which they afford to the wearer), in addition to a most com- 
plete kit of warm clothes. The defective condition of our 
men’s long boots created, however, the most serious disparity 
in the matter of warm clothing, though this was attempted to 
be remedied on the road by supplying a majority of the men 
with leather mocassins (but not of very good quality) filled 
with straw, and these were generally appreciated by the men. 
Each man had also for use two grey blankets, technically called 
‘service blankets.” One of these was doubled, and sewn up 
at the side and one end, and thus formed a blanket sack. This 
arrangement is of exceeding usefulness ; the beauty of it being 
that the owner can lie down at will and into his sack, 
blanket sack the soldier to enjoy an amount of warmth 
which a much greater number of blankets less well turned to 
account would not afford; while frost-bitten feet are practically 
impossible where this On leaving 
Halifax, a naval friend who been much in the Polar seas 
told me of the value of the blanket sack, and each of the offi- 
cers who accompanied me can (like myself) speak with grati- 
tude of the comfort we derived from following the admirable 
suggestion. Its value is so great, that it deserves a public and 
distinct record. Sheepskin coats, at the rate of two for eight 


men, were allowed for wear during the actual journey in the | the 
buffalo rebes, 


sleighs; and when such coats could not be issued, 
in the same proportion, were distributed. 

extra clothi i y imatized troops on r de- 
solate and drive were prescience 
and discretion, the only omission of essential importance being 
that it would have been desirable to have issued one chamois- 
leather jacket to each man before starting; though it is possible 
that there may not have been any chamois jaye qeaeeaas 
either at Halifax or St. John. By a curious equality of for- 
tune, those men who had become inured to thé rigour and vicis- 
situdes of the winter season in this climate, and who compara- 
tively suffered but little from it, were less well equipped than 
the new and unacclimatized troops, who, arriving fresh from 
England amid the biting cold of the mid-winter, would have 
ered acutely from pulmonary and other diseases, had they 
not been clothed sufficiently to enable them to have resisted its 
effects, It will appear, therefore, by the above remarks, that 
the soldiers dispatched from England were supplied with every 
necessary essential for braving the severe cold of a climate to 
which they were unaccustomed ; while the deficiencies in these 
who had been resident some years 


What were the constituents of the daily ration per man 
allowed during the land j ? It is a matter of common 
ing intense cold men can eat, and actually 
trying circomstances, itting, as 

y physiologic or chemical dissertation, we all have heard 
the quantities of animal and other food consumed by men in 
the frozen regions of the North Pole; but the necessity of an 
allowance of ardent spirit in the shape of a gi!] of strong Jamaica 

“a - may be fairly considered an open question. 

It often, indeed, been argued, whether the consumption 


g | of gs alcohol, in however small a quantity, is ever attended 
wi 


benefit, no matter how desperate the enterprise, how 
perilous the strait, in which a man may beengaged. You 
cross the frozen waters, and go amid the icebergs of the 
Pole; you may climb the snowy fastnesses of the Himalayan 
range; you may be driven before the tearing tornados of the 
Indian seas, or be for many weeks off the bank of the 
Agalbas at the Cape, or tossed about (the sport of the ocean) 
in one of the many storms which suddenly arise near the sullen 
and inhospitable shores of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick; 
but in either or all of these circumstances I believe that man 
will be the better soldier or seaman who recruits exhausted 
nature by means more innocuous than by what Indians call 
‘*the fire water—the white man’s curse !” 
the Drinioh bes ything he is sriably 
i i anythi ial to is invari 

allowed a ration of grog. If he is put on board ship, he 
given grog; if he has (on any station abroad) to march a few 
miles from cantonments, grog is administered; while in India 
the amount of spirit ar a daily allowed to the soldier on 
field service was really alarming. At the present day, so much 
is the issue of grog looke@ upon as a panacea for every ill, that 
it is far from an unfrequent occurrence, if the men cannot get 
their day’s rations cooked, or are forced to journey without 
their breakfasts, for a sharp non-commissioned officer to ask 
permission to serve out an extra ration of ar pe gan 
of course, that the men’s stomachs are em ty | It will be no 
wonder, then, that a gill of ram per man daily formed part of 
the authorized ration; and as this amount was allowed under 
medical sanction, it would be unbecoming to allude farther to 
the matter, ae an issue for which, as — the men 
under my charge, I was personally irresponsi 

Of the solid components of a day’s rations for one man I sub- 
join a list:—One pound and a half of bread or biscuit; one 
pound and a quarter of fresh meat, or one pound of salt meat; 
one-third of an ounce of ground coffee; one-quarter of an ounce 
one-third of an ounce of salt; half 
an ounce of pepper; half a quartern of rum: at a stop of 
6d. sterling per man daily. It is to be noted that, in addition 
to the articles just enumerated, the men had it in their power 
to supply themselves with many extra comforts at almost all 
the p at which we halted during the hour allotted to feed 
and water the horses, and it the men to eat their dinners 
and drink their ram; while at the termination of the day’s 
journey it rarely happened but that we rested for the night at 
some town or Vi which resources more than 
sufficient to supply wants of the soldiery. Sure I am that 
men contrived to procure drink at many places, and I am 
much mistaken if they did not also provide themselves with 
private stores of food. Indeed, it is impossible to determine 
what was the amount of solid food which each gunner daily 
consumed. If you looked at them as day was dawning, you 
saw them eating; if a temporary halt happened, when some 
sleigh broke down on the road, or part of the ee 
gear gave way, one noticed them hard at work; while when 
the mid-day halt occurred, long before the dinner bugle pro- 
voked them to it, they had to At the same 
proceeding might be observed, an y think it probable, 
if one had awakened suddenly in the night, and noticed the 
men, they would (those not asleep) have been found eating. 
Asarule throughout the journey, the men alternated during 
the twenty-four hours of each day in eating, smoking, sleeping, 
and occasionally running, this latter ormance being more 
for the purpose of shaking the food down than for any athletic 


ob 

ie thee preliminary remarks I have endeavoured to place 
clearly before those who favour this paper with perusal an 
exact account of the manner in which the troops who were 

dered to p d overland from the Lower vinces to 
Canada were cared for by the authorities in the two matters of 
primary en warm clothing and food. It will be 
patent to all how favourably the arrangements in these respects 
contrast with those which obtained at an antecedent period 
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within recent memory, when British troops were exposed to 
the pitiless severity of the long winter in a climate much 
milder in its degree of cold than ever happens at the same 
season in either of the Canadas or in the adjacent provinces, 
In what measure success rewarded this benign care, and how 
far the troops in their dreary winter march succeeded in 
battling with the biting cold as they journeyed down in the 
frozen valleys and over the bleak hills, through a wide desert of 
snow—before, behind, and on every side—must be deferred to 
another, and [ trust less tedious notice. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO DENTAL SURGERY. 
By 8, ADAMS PARKER, Esq, 


LICENTIATE IN DENTAL SURGERY ; SURGEON-DENTIST TO THE QUEEN'S 
HOSPITAL, BIRMINGHAM, AND TO THE BIRMINGHAM 
DENTAL DISPENSALY, 


No. IL 


ON SOME OF THE EFFECTS PRODUCED BY THE RETENTION 
OF CARIOUS TEETH IN THE JAWS. 


Tue following cases have during the past ten years come 
under my notice, both in hospital and private practice, and will 
form a continuation of those published in Tue Lancer in 1859. 

Cast 7.—Fistulous opening in the lower jaw, attended by 
swelling and inflammation of the submazillary gland, caused by 
@ diseased wisdom tooth ; removal of the tooth, and cure of the 
disease.—In December, 1859, a gentleman me re- 
specting a fistulous opening in the lower jaw, near the angle, 
which was accompanied by a considerable amount of inflam- 
mation in the submaxillary gland on the left side. He stated 
that this evil had been in existence during nearly eight weeks; 
that it had gradually become worse, and had yielded to none 
of the usual remedies, He complained that it had deprived 
him of rest night and dey, that the pain had been incessant, 
and the discharge from the opening continuous. The jaw had 
become fixed, so that little or no food could be taken, and the 
patient, when I saw him, was reduced to a state of great weak- 


ness, 

Having examined the mouth to the best of my ability under 
the circumstances, | found that the dens sapientie on the same 
side as that on which the disease was situated was considerably 
decayed, and very loose and tender to the touch. The patient, 
having an important engagement to fulfil on the day on which 
I saw him, deferred the extraction of the tooth till morrow. 
In the meantime I recommended that he should use a fomenta- 
tion of poppy-heads as frequently as possible until he should 
call the next day. 

Dec. 11th.— mouth: could be opened with somewhat 
more ease, so that I was the better able to reach the tooth. 
Still the jaw was closed sufficiently to prevent the entrance of 
a pair of forceps. I, however, removed the tooth by means of 
an elevator, and a considerable quantity of Roe followed 
the operation. Renewed fomentations were then advised. 

27th.—The fistulous opening had quite closed up, and the 
surrounding inflammation bad abated. The patient could open 
his mouth as he had been accustomed to do before it became 


This was a successful case, and one in which the cure was 


Case 8.—Fistulous opening in the lower jaw, caused by a 
cao molar stump; removal of the stump, and cure of the 
jistula,—In February, 1861, Eliza P——, aged twelve years, a 
— at the Dental Dispensary, sought relief respecting a 

ulous opening in the cheek, which had been discharging 
matter for nearly two years, and which was supposed to have 
originated from the stump of the first lower molar on the left 
side. The crown of this tooth had been fractured in an attem 
to extract it. Some few days after it had been broken, the 
surrounding parts became swollen, inflammation of the peri- 
osteum of the gums set in, followed by suppuration, and this 
finally ended in the formation of an abscess, which had broken 
externally, and had continued to discharge up to the time when 
I saw her. ) had been a patient at the General Hospital 
during a long time, and here the usual remedies had been re- 
to benefit. 

remo stumps with Thompson’s elevator. 
been broken in so i aa to 

the operation w 


at the end of each fang I found a large sac, which proved be- 
yond a doubt that the cause of the mischief had now been re- 
moved, A free discharge continued for about forty-eight hours 
after the operation, and in about thrée weeks the opening ex- 
ternally could scarcely be seen, The gums inside were nearly 
closed u 

In na of April, the patient having occasion to come 
again to the dispensary to undergo some other operation, I had 


an opportunity of seeing her, and found that the external 

mark was entirely obliterated, and that the second molar was 

ganely Sing up the space caused by the removal of the 
molar. 


Case 9.—Nvuralgic affection of the face, caused by a number 
ecayed and loose stumps ; removal of the stumps, and sub- 
sequent cure of the neuralgia.—A young woman, thirty-one 
years of age, consulted me at the commencement of January, 
1860, under the following circumstances:—For many mon 
she had been from pain the ears, tem- 
and from great depression of spirits. S no enjoy- 
row in taking food, and suffered from constant indigestion 
and other unpleasant symptoms. She had been under medical 
treatment for a conside length of time without any benefit, 
and the state of her mouth had never been inquired into; and 
thinking herself that the teeth might possibly give rise to some 
of ber maladies, she consulted me upon the subject. 

Upon examination, I found the teeth in such a state as to 
warrant me in concluding that the cause of her illness was to 
be attributed in a great measure to their condition, There was 
not one tooth that was not partially or wholly destroyed by 
caries, and but one alternative suggested itself, which was that 
she should have extracted all that could not by the usual means 
be restored to usefulness. The patient, however, was reluctant 
to have so formidable an operation performed; but feeling 
somewhat convinced on her own part that it might lead to her 
recovery, and being assured that the operation should extend 
over several sittings, she consented to a beginnin 

In due course of time the stumps of — both 
superior and inferior, together with several others, were re- 
moved, and some of the front teeth that were not in so bad a 
condition were filled and rendered serviceable. pain in 
the head, &c., have since the operation gradually diminished, 
and in the May following she was quite free from any incon- 
venience. Her appetite is good, she sleeps well, and her food, 
which she enjoys, although, for want of grinders, not masti- 
cated as it ought to be, does not produce that irritation in the 
stomach which it formerly did. 

Nearly all the stumps had a bony deposit upon them, and 
one or two presented that condition mentioned by the late Mr. 
March, 1857. 


Case 10.—Neuralgic affection of the face caused by decayed 
wisdom teeth ; removal of the teeth, and cure of the disease,— 
Harriet F——, aged twenty-six, applied to the Dental Dis- 
pensary in April, 1860, for relief under the following circum- 
stances :—She had suffered for a length of time from violent 
pains in the inferior maxilla, shooting throngh the ear, and u 
to the temples; phn ow | at night, nor rest by day; could 
take nothing but soft , on account of the pain produced 
when eating anything hard. No pain could be detected in 
any one particular tooth ; the gums were slightly inflamed, and 
upon the lower front teeth a small quantity of tartar was de- 

ited. I found that stumps of several teeth remained in the 
jaws, and as both the wisdom teeth in the lower jaw were de- 
cayed to the edge of the gum, the pains in the ear were 
accounted for. 

I recommended the stumps to be removed, to which the 

tient consented, and on the 26th I extracted the second 

icuspid stumps, right and left side, in the lower jaw. 

April 28th.— No improvement. Removed first superior 
molar, left side, decayed to the edge of the gum. 

May 3rd.—Pain not quite so bad, but still sufficient to 
vent the patient from following her daily occupation. \° 
moved both the inferior wisdom stumps. 

12th,—Pain entirely ceased upon the removal of the wisdom 


stum: 

29th, —Cured. 

Case 11.—Painful affection of the right malar bone, produced 
by a carious wisdom tooth ; removal of the tooth, and cure of 
the disease.—On March 28th, 1861, a young man, a patient at 
the Dental Dispensary, applied for relief for what he thought 


application of the forceps, 
somewhat difficult. By the aid, however, of the elevator, and 
by a moderate steady pressure, they were soon extracted; and 


* Extract from Transactions o! the Udontologic i, p. 37 
“A common appearance of exost sis, one w is frequently 
ascribed to absorption is a nipple-like projeetion of the apex of the fang.” 


— 


1 


24; tongue slightly 
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was a tumour in the mouth. Fornearly twelve months he had 
suffered intense pain ia the right malar bone, the cheek swelling 
at times to a considerable size, and the eye becoming quite 
black. Inside the mouth, between the cheek and the gums, 
was a hard substance, which was situated close to the right 
superior wisdom tooth. This was decayed to the edge of the 
gum, and painfal when touched. I removed the tooth, and 
had the satisfaction of finding all the painfal symp'oms sub 
side in the course of a fortnight, and the swelling in the mouth 
entirely gone. 
Birmingham, March, 1362. 
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Nalla est alia pro certo noscendi via, nisi qaam plurimas et morborum et 
dissectionum historias, tam alioram pr collectas habere et inter se com- 
parare.—Moreaent, De Sed, et Caus, M. lib. 14, Prowmium, 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL. 


SEQUEL TO THE CASE OF LITHOTOMY IN WHICH THE 
STONE WEIGHED UPWARDS OF NINE OUNCES ; FATAL 
RESULT ON THE TWENTY-FIFTH DAY. 


( Under the care of Mr. Pacer.) 


Tue subjoined notes, taken by Mr. George Wm. Southam, 
Mr. Paget's clinical clerk, detail the progress of the above case, 
with its fatal termination. It will be seen by a reference to 
our previous report (p. 198) that the patient, who was operated 
upon on the Ist February, went on remarkably well up to the 
14th, and that there was every reason to anticipate a favour- 
able recovery, After that date, however, he gradually got 
weaker, and died from disease of the kidneys, apparently of 
long standing, as revealed by the autopsy. The fatal result 
ensued on the twenty-fifth day after the operation. 

Feb, 15th.—The patient was ordered ten minims of dilute 
nitric acid and a drachm of liquor cinchona in two ounces of 
infusion of bucha, thrice daily, because he appeared rather 


flagging. 

17th.—Did not sleep so well last night; complains of having 
been griped, but is not much purged ; says he feels well this 
morning. Pulse 108; bowels open regularly; tongue moist ; 


plains of ha 
—Complai ving a sore throat; sleeps pretty 
well ; appetite good. Still complains of griping, for which the 
dilute nitric acid is to be discontinued. Aspect rather pinched; 
pulse 114; skin warm and moist; tongue moist. The urine 
still contains pus, and a little continues to pass by the wound. 
He sits up while his bed is made. 
22nd.—Still has pain in his body; appetite not so good, and 
he is somewhat thirsty. Did not sleep so well last night. 
Pulse 120, small; he does not look quite so well. 
24th.— Was in or pain yesterday, and refers it to the left 
lumbar region. awarm bath last night; a sixth of a 
grain of acetate of morphia was injected subcutaneously over 
seat of the pain, and a linseed poultice was applied over 
the left lumbar region. Bowels were opened four times yester- 
day and twice to-day. Appetite bid; complexion more sallow; 
tongue coated with brownisb far. Complains of being thirsty, 
and of feeling sick after taking food or driak. Pulse 108, very 
feeble ; respiration 20. Says he does not feel so well by a great 
deal as he did a week ago. Urine scanty and high-coloured, 
containing much He slept tolerably, Wound looks healthy 
and is nearly “ey Ordered three bottles of soda-water daily. 
25th.—Appears lower and drowsy, having been kept awake 
during the night by the pain in the loins Was sick during 
the night, with constant retching, and is troubled with hic- 
cough this morning. Refuses to take almost everything. Passes 
but little urine, which is very high-coloured. Pulse very 


26th.—Passed a bad night. One-sixth of a grain of acetate 
of morphia was again injected, but it gave him no relief from 
the constant pain seated in the left lumbar region; twenty- 
five minims of the sedative liquor of opiam were also given, 
but without effect. He is troubled with hiccough; pulse very 
small; respirations 20; skin perspiring; says he feels weaker; 
urine high-coloured and scanty; appetite bad; takes scarcely 
anything but gin-and water; is weaker, and evidently sinking. 
He died about ten o'clock this evening. 

27th.— A post-mortem examination was made about two 
o'clock to-day. His kidneys were first examined. The left 
was found greatly hypertrophied, weighing 100z., with the 
infundibulum, pelvis, and calices greatly dilated and pm 
up between the pyramids, forming considerable sacs, and 
with pus; the cortical portion was not much diseased: he had 
evidently been suffering from a fresh attack of pyelitis of this 
kidney. The right kidney was totally destroyed as to its 

structure, a pus-secreting bag being all that remained. 

he ureter was dilated at various intervals along its cou 
the dilatations as well as the remains of the kidney being fil 
with pus. ‘Ihe bladder was not more diseased than was capable 
of being recovered from. All the other organs were extremely 
healthy for a man of his years. 


ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL. 


GOOD RECOVERY OF THE RECENT CASE OF LITHOTOMY, IN 
WHICH THE CALCULUS WEIGHED FOUR OUNCES. 


(Under the care of Mr. Jomnson.) 


THIS case was re on the same occasion as the preceding 
one. Our report closed on the 13th February, when the wound 
looked a little sloughy. The patient subsequently improved, 
and went on admirably; for the last ten days he has been up 
and about the ward. A few days before this he passed a piece 
of stone through the wound, since which time it has been heal- 
ing rapidly. He now passes all his urine through the urethra ; 
his appetite is excellent, and he is gaining flesh. 

These particulars were kindly furnished by Mr. Thomas P. 
Pick, the i , who further informs us that the 
fragments removed from the bladder at the time of the opera- 
tion on the 6th February weighed twenty-three instead of 
eighteen drachms, and as a considerable quantity of débris was 
lost during the operation, the weight cf the calculus may cor- 
rectly be estimated at four ounces. 

Curivusly enough, the result in the present instance, from 
the constitutional predispositiom@ to irritability of the bladder 
which was manifested by the t, seemed at first very 
doubtful; nevertheless, as the kidneys are apparently unin- 
volved, and the source of irritation has been remo the 
bladder, a tolerably good recovery has followed. 


CHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL. 


PARAPLEGIA IN AN ACROBAT, WITH FRACTURE AND 
DISPLACEMENT OF THE SPINE, THE RESULT OF 
A FALL; RECOVERY. 
(Under the care of Mr. Hancock.) 

Tue nature of the injuries sustained, and that they should 
have ended in a recovery, render the following case a most re- 
markable one. Fractures of the vertebra, with such an amount 
of compression of the spinal marrow as occurred in the present 
instance, are almost invariably fatal; for if a patient does not 
recover from the paralysis, even after union of the fracture, he 
is almost certain to die ultimately of disease of the cord. For- 
tunately, the paralysis had in great part disappeared, and the 
fracture had united when the patient left England for America. 
It would be interesting to know the ultimate result of this 
case :— 


on the trapéze at the Alhambra 


the latter. Upon endeavouring to rise he found that he had 
lost the use of lower half of his body. He was, therefore, 
tak i Mr. Hancock saw 


frequent, small and irregular (cannot be counted); respirations 
; furred. Ordered some gin, <0 


en to the C -cross Hospital, w 
him about an hour the accident. 
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considerable tumefa:tion about the lower dorsal vertebre ; and, 
after careiul examination, it was found that there was fracture 
of the tenth dorsal vertebra, with more or less displacement. 
The parts below this point were completely paralysed; de- 
ived alike of motion and sensation; tickling of the soles of 
feet did not produce the slightest reflex movement; the 
abdomen was tympanitic, and the lower portion—nates, scro- 
tum, &c.—entirely void of sensation. There was no priapism. 
He was placed upon his back, with a pillow under the injured 
part, and warm anodyne fomentations were ordered to be ap- 
plied over the abdomen; and as the bladder and rectum were | 
entirely p«ralysed, the was directed to draw off 
his urine four times in the twenty-four hours, 
After remaining two days at the hospital, he was removed, 
at his own request, to an hotel in the neighbourhood of Leicester- | 


uare, 
my the first month, the treatment consisted in keeping his 
bladder empty, attention to his bowels, and rest, preserved | 
strictly in the horizontal ition, the greatest care being | 
taken that in turning or shifting him his body was moved as a _ 
whole, without any strain upon the injured part. The urine, | 
which at first was slightly acid, became decidedly alkaline in — 
the course of a week; but there was no mucous deposit until | 
three weeks after the injury, when, in spite of attention to | 
catheterism, which was most skilfully performed by his wife | 
(who tended him throughout with the greatest attention and | 
talent), it formed in large quantity. This, however, was aa 
under by infusion of buchu with dilute nitric acid, 


= effects of which were undoubted, as the mucous deposit 
isappeared in « few days after taking it, whilst the urine at 
the same time gradually became acid, as shown by the litmus- 
was daily throughout the treatment, and 

dose of the above mixture regulated accordingly. Upon 
some two or three occasions, however, he got tired of the medi- 
cine, and left it off, and the mucus then reappeared in the 
urine. He therefore continued it regularly until about three 
weeks before he left England, when he gradually left it off, as 
the deposit ceased. 

At the expiration of a month, as there still remained con- 
siderable tenderness in the neighbourhood of the injury, the 
part was painted over with Lugol's strong tincture of iodine, 
which was followed by good results, as he n to regain a 
little motion of the muscles about his hips, with slight return 
of sensation in the abdominal, pudic, and gluteal ions, He 

“was also directed to take half a grain of sulphate of zinc, with 
one-thirtieth of a grain of strychnia, thrice daily. This 
was followed 7a. shooting pains in his legs down to the 
knees, with increased power of motion in the hips and thighs, 
especially in the left; there was also a gradual increase of 
sensation from the seat of injury downwards towards the knee, 
more on the right than left side, for whilst motion returned 
more yuickly on the left. side, it was the reverse as regards 
sensation. 


At the end of two months, as the tenderness, swelling, and 
thickening had entirely subsided, a more minute investigation 
could be made, and it appeared that the fascia and muscles 
had been torn across opposite the tenth dorsal vertebra, whilst 
the spinous process and arch of the tenth vertebra could be 
distinctly felt projecting backwards nearly a quarter of an inch 
beyond the adjacent bones, and twisted somewhat to the left 

e, so that in all probability there was transverse fracture of 
the bone, with partial displacement of the arch—a supposition 

ed by the patient’s account of the accident. 

e isa man of great and intelligence, and he said 
that he was perfectly aware of what took 
the accident, which he described as follows. That in that 
. particular performance he had to balance his body with the 
epigastric region upon the horizontal bar of the “ trapgze,” and 
* to turn a somersault over to the horizontal bar of another 
- trapéze; that in turning this somersault something on his belt 
caught the bar and prevented the somersault being of sufficient 
length, so that he missed the other bar and came to the ground 
with his head and knees closely approximated, experiencing 
all the violence of the fall directly upon the injured part of the 
spine, which latter was at the time bent forwards to its utmost. 

He could now (two months after the accident), by holding 

‘on the top rail of the French bedstead, turn over in with- 
Out assistance. in and 
stinging down his legs, occasionally accompanied Suk quite 


| trolling the action of the bowels so as to enable him to use the 


the scrotum over the front of the descending ramus of the pubes 
the toes of the corresponding foot were thrown into spasmodic 
action. 

At the end of three months he had no sensation below his 
knees, but a very fair amount from the hips to the knees, He 
could move his thighs and | bat not his feet. Lying on his 
leg from the bed, and cross it over the other leg. He could 
also turn himself over in bed, raise himself upon his hands and 
knees, and move about in that posture up and down his bed, 

During the preceding month there had been gradual im- 

rovement in the vitality of the lower bowels, at first mani- 
ested by being conscious when the feces passed, and subse- 
quently by his gradually becoming aware when the bowels were 
about to act, until by he acquired the power of con- 


night chair. He now (three months) began to pass his urine 
without the aid of a catheter; the first time he did so was 
during the act of defecation. He then passed it at other times, 
and, as it was ascertained by the introduction of a catheter on 
various occasions immediately after micturition that he had 
completely emptied the bladder, the continuous use of the 
catheter was di with, and it was subsequently employed 
as a matter of precaution only. His sexual powers also re- 
turned. He continued to improve until the 25th September, 
when he left London for America. He had now recovered a 
certain amount of sensation down to and in his feet, and he 
could move his toes, though but slightly. As he had for some 
weeks been able to move about upon his hands and knees, he 
was anxious to try whether he could manage to walk by the 
aid of instruments. A long splint was therefore applied at the 
back of each leg and thigh, to prevent the knee bending, and 
he was then able to stand upright, and to walk round the 
room, holding by his wife and a fri 

The dose of strychnia, which was continued to the time he 
left England, never exceeded one-thirtieth of a grain, taken 
thrice daily ; but the sulphate of zinc, given in combination, 
was gradually increased from half a grain to two grains. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE TACTILE SENSIBILITY OF THE HAND. 
BY EDWARD BALLARD, M.D. LOND., M.R.C.P.,. 
MEDICAL OFFICER OF HEALTH FOR ISLINGTON. 
Tue author, not being acquainted with any very extended 
researches into the tactile sensibility of the su of the body, 
submits to the Society this paper, as the first of a series upon 


the subject, The method he has employed for ascertaining the 
sensibility of the parts examined was that known as Weber's ; 
but inasmuch as results of this method vary ing as 


passes are laid in the direction of the 


repre- 
The numbers are 
e considers that the 


separate observations. It consists mainly of elaborate tables, 
from which the author deduces in due order the 


ints 
bind, theeo being related to the freer motion imparted to 
radial half; and of the centre to the sides, as showing 
parts of the hand the sensibility is highest at any 
tance from the wrist. following are some of 
important deducti iti 


ons. 
the i finger, i 


The 

The most sensitive 
to be the tip of index 
Weber, but agrees with Valentin. 


(Maren 22, 1862, 
the points of the com ong 
axis of a part or transversely to it, he employs the sum of the 
| numbers obtained by an observation in eaclagy 
| senting the true sensibility of any 
| given in English inches and decimals. H 
| hand, being par excellence the organ of touch, and possessing 
| on the whole the highest amount of sensibility, and giving thus 
| readily a standard for comparison of subjective impressions 
| made elsewhere, it is important that it should be the organ 
| first examined. The paper is based upon the results of ob- 
| servations made upon 142 points upon the surfaces and borders ‘ 
| of the author’s own hand and fingers—in all, therefore, of 254 
| bility of the hand and its surfaces and borders; and, sepa- 
rately, of the metacarpal portion, ~~ and thumb. He not t 
| caly compares these several parts between themselves, _ ‘ 
I 
| 
arm perspiration, during which he could move t ge wit dis ‘ 
much greater power and facility; whilst about the same time , 
was observed another point of some interest : although tickling 
“movement in either leg, when he rubbed by the side of ility of this epot a 
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—- insensible, with slight convulsion, in one minute and a quarter; 
respiration was hurried, the eyes staring, spasmodic jerking 
sunodic of the body, followed by death in two minutes and a half, The 
low his post-mortem appearances were similar to those already de- 
Sai scribed, except a darkish pateh on the anterior of the 
it pleura of the right lang, like that produced by 
om i The second experiment was made with one-fourth common 
™ gas and three-fourths atmospheric air. The respiration of the 
denne] animal became hurried in three minutes, the head d in 
bed. five minutes, and death occurred in eleven minutes. 
~~ the autopsy, a smoky-looking spot was seen on the pleura. 
' - and border of the hand and of each finger separately. He finds | In the third and fourth experiments, the proportion of gas 
— the most rapid increase in sensibility to take place at the spot | to air was one-fifteenth. 
Jom al where the fingers actually commence, not where they appa-| The former experiment was not sufficiently prolonged to 
of rently commence, and thus not at the clefts, but opposite the | show the deadly influence of the gas in this diminished 
cab a metacarpo-phalangeal articulations, and again at the middle of | quantity; but in the latter the rat soon began to pant, and the 
ta the last phalanges on approaching the tips of the fingers. | head fell in ten minutes, springing of the body was 
Aw ad Perhaps the most interesting and important demonstration of | with twitching of the ear, followed by coma in seventeen 
+ ti all is that which relates to the fingers and their several surfaces. | minutes, The eyes were open, the respiration b laboriors 
* age On the whole, the most sensitive finger is the index, and the | in forty-one minutes, when death ensued. The surface of the 
= hed sensitiveness shades off towards the ulnar side of the hand; and | skull was intensely red; the brain congested; the blood very 
of the the most sensitive portion of the index, next to the tip, he finds | fluid and bright-coloured ; the pleura of a bright-red colour, 
Be Por} to be its radial side. Of the little finger, the most sensitive | and the right side of the heart distended with darkish blood, 
i. part is the ulnar side, and he connects these two facts with Dr. Hopex«n said that he sup: the experiments had 
saaiiien those parts entering into the constitution of the borders of the | been made in reference ‘o the ition of miners, and as far 
ls hand at large. Of the palmar surfaces of the fingers, that of | as they are concerned the experiments were very proper. 
“aaie the index is the most sensitive; of the dorsal surfaces, that of | There was, however, a manner in which they might advan- 
or the ring finger is the least sensitive. As respects the radial y be modified. He said that the late Mr. William 
an sides of the fingers, he finds the racial side of the index to be | Allen, in stadying the phenomena of respiration, made a 
ithe the most sensitive, and that the sensibility shades off as the | mixture of hydrogen and oxygen, and placed animals in it. 
r a the are farther removed from the radial side of the hand, | The mixture differed from atmospheric air in that it contained 


it becomes least upon the littie finger. As respects the 
ulnar sides, he finds that that of the little finger is the most 
sensitive, and that the sensibility becomes less as the ulnar 


side of the hand is distanced; with this remarkable exception, 


however, that the high sensibility of the index is provided for 
by its ulnar side standing next in rank to that of the little 
finger. Of the three intervals between the fingers, that whose 
approximating surfaces possess the hi sensibility is the 
interval between the index and middle fingers. The thumb is, 
for the sake of convenience and simplicity, considered sepa- 
rately,—and is regarded, from its attachment onwards, 
as a finger not having a metacarpal element. It is thus com- 
pared in the paper with the fingers, from their 
phalangeal joints onwards. —, to the are 
exhibiting the ity in each directi the 
several s examined, and four photogra on which are 
marked of the observations at The author 
reserves the consideration of the differences of result according 
to the direction in which the compasses are placed for a future 
communication. 

The Presipent remarked on the great value of the facts 
contained in the paper. 

De. BatiagD, in reply to the President, stated that he had 
used compasses tipped with cork in making his experiments. 

Dr. Kipp said that the plan of ascertaining the amount of 
sensibility by means of com had been extensively tried 
by the late Dr. Todd, and the results obtained were often very 
valuable. The hand and forearm were, Dr. Kidd said, more 


hydrogen instead of nitrogen, but the same 

quantity of oxygen. It was found in this case that the 
animals di but death was not due to the presence of 
hydrogen or to the absence of nitrogen, but because the oxygen 
was consumed, and carbonic acid resulted, the result of respira- 


tion. 

Dr. Wyxx Wriutams said that in 1857 he had under his 
care two cases of poisoning by coal.gas. Two old women went 
to bed between the hours of eight and nine. Next morning 
they were both found unconscious. One of them died. The 
other said that in the night she heard her sister get up, but she 
remembered nothing more, as she then fell back insensible, 
The patient who died remained for forty-ei hours un- 
conscious, and then became partially conscious ; in three or 
four days she again became and occasionally violent, 
and ultimately died. The one who recovered suffered from 
pain exactly like rheumatism, and after recovery to 
a certain extent she had an attack of acute rheumatism. Ata 

ious meeting, he (Dr. Williams) understood that Dr. Kidd 
Peliewed that the effects of chloroform and of coal-gas were 
analogous. He (Dr. Williams) did not find that the symptoms 
in his cases were at all like those produced by chloroform. 

Dr. Krpp said that all he intended to say was, that chloro- 
form and carburetted hydrogen were both anesthetics, and 
not that their action was identical. The experiments of Perrin, 
Lallemand, and Duroy had shown that ics differed very 
much in their special actions. 


sensitive than other parts of the body, and hence he had found 


that dashing cold water on these parts was more efficient in 
m of the Ti rousing a pervon from the effects of chloroform than throwi OBSTETRICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
cold water on the face. might be, be, suid, on Marcu Sra, 1862, 
more intimate connexion the nerves brachial plexus 
had with the nerves of the thoracic viscera, Dn. Sarr, PRestDENt, IN THE CHAIR. 
ving thus Dr. Battarn said that the paper was physiological, and re- 
pen. a ferred ouly to the hand. He had made experiments on the | ON OVARIOTOMY; THE MODE OF ITS PERFORMANCE, AND THE 
‘a organ sensibility of other parts of the body. RESULTS OBTAINED AT THE LONDON SURGICAL HOME. 
ts of ob- ADDITIONAL EXPERIMENTS ON THE POISONOMS EFFECTS OF 
te tables, BY ©. J. B. ALDIS, M.D., AFTER 
from it being much less than that from many other capital opera- 
ore tet In the paper which the author brought under the notice of | tions, the author alluded to the statistics of Mr. Clay, of Bir- 
ves, but the Society a short time ago upon this ee the experiments | minzham. He believed that, highly favourable os were the re- 
es of the were made with the gas as it issued from the main, but in those sults given, there was good reason for supposing that they would 
ted to the now to be related common gas. diluted with atmospheric air in beorme atill more so when the statistics were hereafter co'lected, 
at what different proportions, was used. The experiments were made | subsequently to the period to which Mr. Clay’s cases extend— 
B. en die with Mr. Henry Banister, at the works in Horseferry-road, on | namely, Febrnary, 1860. The conditions rendering the opera- 
~~ more the 7th and 14th of February, 1862. ustifiable were next dwelt upon. The difficulty of 
1 he finds In the first experiment, common gas and atmospheric air, in | was shown, especially in cases complicated with cancer, 
ffers proportions, were administered to a rat placed under a h the 
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secure any by ligature, he advised the use of silver wires in- 
stead of thread or twine, allowing them to remain within the 
abdomen after cut.ing them short and close. 

The author next fully described his mode of performing ova- 
riotomy. He advises the pedicle to be enclosed in aclamp—the 
ordinary nter’s calipers—as near to the tumour as pos- 
sible, and kept externally. Its advantages are, that it can be 
removed in from one to three days; vse wound beals quickly, 
and convalescence ensues in two or three weeks, If the pedicle 

ves to be very short, and pain is complained of, the clamp 
to be removed in a few hours. 

The preliminary measures to be adopted previous to the ope- 
ration were then described, and their importance shown as 
bearing on the subsequent results. Amongst others, the author 
advised the observation of certain atmospheric conditions, and 
the avoidance of any proceeding when the atmosphere was low 
and heavy, with an absence or deficiency of ozone, and in that 
condition generally which we describe as depressing. If greater 
attention were paid to atmospheric changes, the author thought 
that there would be much less of gangrene, pyemia, low fever, 
&c., so frequently witnessed after operations, 

The after-treatment was also dwelt upon, and, finally, the 
analysis of the cases. Of the latter, ovariotomy has been per- 
formed nineteen times by the author in the London Surgical 
Home up to the present time. Of these, thirteen have been re- 
coveries, and six deaths. The details and special particulars of 
the whole of these cases were given in a series of tables, The 

varied from eighteen to fifty-six. Of the successful cases, 
eight were under the age of thirty, and five above; whilst of 
the unsuccessful, one was twenty-one, and five were thirty and 
upwards, The duration of the disease in the successful cases 
was from four months to six years; six were within the first 

ear, or ten within two years, and three over the latter period. 

ine were single, and four were married, and of the latter, two 
only had had children. Five had undergone tapping from one 
to three times. In the unsuccessful cases the duration of the 
disease was from twe to ten years; four were married, three of 
whom had had families of from three to six children. Four of 
the fatal cases were tapped from one to six times. The general 
health was very good in five of the successful cases; in six it 
‘was but middling; in one it was shattered, and in another bad. 
In the unsuccessful cases four had bad health; one was in good 
health, and another had good health up to six weeks before 
the operation. 

With respect to the operation, the incisions varied from three 
to seven inches long; in eleven it did not exceed five inches, 
The tumours were multilocular in eleven, and unilocular in two 
of the successful cases; in the unsuccessful they were multi- 
locular in four, unilocular in one, and more or less solid in the 
sixth, containing hair, teeth, bones, &c, and no doubt con- 

ital. Adhesions were found in all except four of the success- 

and one of the unsu l cases. These varied very much, 
being either very slight and easily broken down, or firm, strong, 
and unyielding; some were numerous in all directions, requiring 
to be cut or ligatured. Chloroform was given in all the cases; 
in two it had to be discontinued, but the patients suffered no 
pain; in two instances ether was substituted during the latter 
part of the operation, The pedicle was retained outside of the 
abdomen in all but two of the cases, the calipers being used for 
the purpose of holding it. In all the operations performed 
lately, the wound had heen closed by silver-wire sutures, simply 
twisted. Of the causes of death in the six fatal cases, in two 
instances it clearly arose directly from the operation itself: in 
the other four, conditions were found which chiefly brought about 
this result; in one case—that of the solid tumour—there was 
much old disease found ; in another, the patient had been a hard 
drinker, was tap five times, the belly being filled with 
forty-five pints of ascitic fluid, independently of the contents 
of the ovarian cyst, there was softening of the liver, and death 
oceurred in six days, In the other two cases, diarrhoea carried 
off both—one in eight days, and the other in eighteen after the 
operation. In one of these, cancer of the duodenum was found, 
wholly unsu during life. The author concluded by 
stating that all these operations had been witnessed by gentle- 
men from various parts of the world, of Great Britain, and the 
metropolis, many of whom had watched the results from day to 

and week to week. 

r. SPENCER WELLs said that the recommendation of the 
author of the paper to tie adhesions with silver wire, to divide 
the adhesions, and then cut off the wire short, leaving a portion 
of dead tissue strangulated by the wire within the peritoneal 


cavity, was advice which he should not be disposed to follow. 
The material of which the ligature was composed could be of 
little wire or —— cause 
gangrene of the ted part, ere Ww great 
danger that the whole system might be poisoned by absorption 
of the fetid matter of the decomposing slough. He felt con- 
vinced that if this practice were followed the mortality after 
ovariotomy would increase. He preferred a li of wire- 
rope, tightened by a screw, to the caliper p; and he 
thought (after trying both seton-wire and harelip-pins for the 
closure of the wound) that harelip-pins were generally to be 
preferred. The lateral pressure made by the cotton twisted 
round the pins fixed the two wounded surfaces more closely and 
securely than the wire. He differed entirely from the author 
in his preference to flannel over sponge in cases where it was 
necessary to cleanse the peritoneal cavity from blood or ovarian 
fluid. A soft, clean sponge did the work more effectually, and 
there was not the danger, as there was with flannel, of leaving 
portions of fine wool, or fluff, adhering to the peritoneum. He 
also thought that the author’s advice would lead to a want of 
care in thoroughly cleansing the peritoneal cavity from ovarian 
fluid. In a recent case he had been led by some such advice, 
and by what he had heard of the practice of other surgeons, 
to leave some ovarian fluid in the cavity, thinking that as the 
intestines were exposed it might be more dangerous to s 
away the fluid than to leave it; but the result had teats. 9 
disappointed him. There was little else unfavourable about 
the case, yet the patient died, thirty hours after operation, of 
acute peritonitis, and the whole membrane was covered by a 
layer of the albuminous portion of the fluid. The peritoneum 
seemed to have acted as a dialyser, allowing the water to pass 
through, and leaving a coating of albumen on its surface. He 
(Mr. Wells) could hardly suppose that either inhalation of the 
vapour of turpentine after the operation, or the exhibition of 
arnica before it, could have any great influence upon the result. 
He had never used either, and his results were not less satis- 
factory than those of the author. It was singular that he had 
had exactly the same number of cases in the Samaritan Hos- 

ital as Mr. Brown had had in his Home—namely, 19. Mr. 
oe returns showed 13 recoveries and 6 deaths. His (Mr. 

Wells’), 11 recoveries and 8 deaths, His cases in private prac- 
tice had been 15, of whom 8 recovered and 7 died, The total 
gave 34 cases, with 19 recoveries and 15 deaths, He trusted 
that Mr. Brown would also give the Society the result of bis 
whole experience of ovariotomy. He (Mr. Wells) had not been 
able to do more than compare their first 20 cases; and it was 
singular that with these 20 the number of recoveries and deaths 
was directly reversed, for Mr. Brown had had 13 deaths and 7 
recoveries; while he (Mr. Wells) had had 13 recoveries and 7 
deaths. He was also of opinion that in some of the fatal cases 
brought before the Society this evening, the operation ought 
not to have been ager: The patients died of serious or- 
ganic disease of the heart, or of sume other important organ-- 
cancer of the intestine, for example; or the uterus was so 
closely surrounded by adhering pelvic portions of the ovarian 
tumour that separation could not be effected. Such conditions 
could generally be detected during life, and ought, with rare 
exceptions, to lead the surgeon to refuse to operate. It often 
became our duty to operate in very unfavourable cases, and 
many of his own fatal cases had occurred under conditions so 
unfavourable that a good result could not fairly be expected ; 
but the operation was decidedly contra-indicated in any case 
of serious organic disease of heart or lungs, or of malignant dis- 
ease in any important 

Dr. Tanner made some observations on the importance of 
not resorting to ovariotomy in cases where the operation was 
almost certain to prove fatal. There were many patients 
afflicted with ovarian tumours, where extirpation was quite 
impracticable. 

Dr. Hatt Davis observed, that the success recorded in the 
paper, of thirteen recoveries out of nineteen ovariotomy o 
tions, was highly gratifying. Of those cases, he (Dr. Davis) 
had had the opportunity of watching the course of twelve, of 
which number eight recovered. It was his opinion that such 
success as that presented by the nineteen cases now reported 
by Mr. Brown, and the equal success of Dr. Tyler Smith, Mr. 
Spencer Wells, Dr. Clay, and of other recent operators, of 67 
per cent. of recoveries, as compared with the unfavourable 
results of former years, was an advance in surgery of which we 


might well be proud. We are now, therefore, no longer justified 
in opposing the wishes of our suffering patients, anxious for the 
ration, as affording them a chance of escape a miserable 


death, —at least in any case which furnishes a hope of a favour- 
able issue. For many years he had taught, in his lectures, 


the present time rarely prove an obstacle to the completion of 
the operation; they are either broken through with the hand, 
or divided with the knife or écraseur. When necessary to 
| 
| 
| 
| 
’ 
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that ovariotomy was not justifiable; but the mortality which | 


then attended it, of at least two in every three operations, as : rend 


fally authorized his so doing as the present improved method 
of operation, with its happy results, bas justified a change of 
pre He still did not think we should take upon ourselves 

sibility of actually recommending the operation, but 
after fairly laying before our patient the proportion of recoveries 
from it, we should then, in a case which offers no obvious 
objection to the operation, leave the important decision to the 
patient herself. 

Dr. Rout said he had seen a large number of cases of ova- 
rian disease ; he spoke, therefore, from experience. First, he 
believed we could never be certain beforehand on some of the 
most important points of diagnosis in ovarian disease. Exten- 
sive adhesions hal been often diagnosed before operation, which 
were afterwards found to be limited or absent. In other cases 
their absence was predicted, while the operation revealed that 
they were very firm and numereus. The presence of coexisting 
ascites greatly increased the difficulty, so as to make a prelimi- 
nary tapping necessary before ovarian disease could be made 
out at all.. Secondly, he had known some of the most eminent 
men in the diagnosis of ovarian disease mistake a large cyst of 
the kidney, extra-uterine pregnancy, and fibroid disease of the 
uterus, for ovarian dropsy. Thirdly, Mr. Wells objected to 
the expediency of operating in cases of cancer of the intestines, 
which he stated was always to be made out before operation. 
In one of Mr. Brown's cases there was cancer of the duodenum 
with a large ovarian cyst in front of it. How could such a dis- 
ease be made out? It was simply impossible. In honesty he 
(Dr. Routh) was bound to add that post-mortems often revealed 
the coexistence of other disease which not only could not have 
been made out before operation, bat which could not even have 
been suspected. Fourthly, his impression was that the non- 
existence of adhesions, and a perfectly healthy peritoneum, 
were not necessarily favourable to recovery. He had seen such 
cases fo.lowed by severe peritcnitis; while others, in which the 

ritoneum was almost entirely disorganized by extensive ad- 
Cale which needed very great force to tear them asunder, 
recovered without one bad symptom. Lastly, he thought that 
the practice of sponging out the contents of a cyst, if accident- 
ally effused during the operation, was betier than leaving the 
fluid in the cavity of the peritoneum. 

Dr. Gratty Hewrrr thought the facts contained in Mr. 
Brown's paper interesting, as showing the improvements which 
had occurred of late in the results obtained in the operation of 
ovariotomy. If he recollected aright, Mr. Brown's former ex- 

ence, as summed up in Mr. Clay's work on Ovariotomy 
tistics, exhibited cures ouly to the extent of 31 or 32 per 
cent., whereas in the series of cases now brought forward the 
mortality was 31°5 per cent. and the cures 685 percent. It 
was very satisfactory to find that the attention paid to the 
subject had produced improvement such as that now referred 
to—an improvement which had more or less attended the ope- 
ration in other bands also. He thought it would be interesting 
to the Society if Mr. Brown would state to what he considered 
the very marked difference in the results of his recent and 
r experience was due, Further, would Mr. Brown in- 
form the Society whether the results related included all his 
ovariotomy operations, both those carried out and those only 
attempted, as was done in Mr. Clay’s statistical account? 
With reference to the existence of adhesious, and their influ- 
ence on the mortality of the operation, his own observa- 
tions induced him to think that the poiut was comparatively 
unimportant. Any danger attending the use of sponges in the 
operation was, he believed, conn with want of attention 
to cleanliness, and consequent introduction of noxious matter 
into the system. 

Dr. TyLer Smrrn observed that the remarks of the author 
upon the semi-recumbent position of the patient during the 

tion evidently applied to himself. He could only state 
that he believed this position to be superior to the horizontal, 
inasmuch as it facilitated the removal of fluid from the abdo- 
Minal cavity, was convenient to the operator, and it certainly 
did not produce syncope. In some patients the horizoutal 
Position was impossible, as they could not lie down without 
danger of suffocation. He was glad Mr. Brown had moditied 
his plan of giving opiates as the rale after tions, as he 
thought it could be shown in some cases to to bad results, 
His own plan had been not to place ligatures upon adhesions 
when ble ding took place immeciately after their, division, but 
to wait till towards the end of the operation, by which time all 

ing from adhesion had generally ceased. ° He used warm 


ing fluid and coagula. The sponges should be large, so as to 
er it impossible for them to be left in the ablomen. He 
thought neither good nor harm could result from the use of 
arnica and turpentine in the way recommended by the author. 
It appeared to him that we were quite able to estimate before- 
heal the chances of recovery in particular cases; but in the in- 
terests of humanity, and when death was inevitable without 
operation, he thought we were bound in some cases to 
operate, even though the chances of recovery were slight. 
The ge recognition of the value of the operation would 
diminish such cases, and also those which were now met with 
of a hopeless character, by leading to its timely performance. 
He could not but remark that the present discussion had 
chiefly oceupied with the minor but still important points re- 
lating to the details of this great operation. The subject had 
now , her several times before the Fellows, and, as far as the 
Obstetrical Society of London was concerned, no voice had 
been raised against the principle of the operation. It must be 
held to have been accepted as a recoguised operation of the 
highest value. His own cases had been ten in number, of 
which seven had been entirely successful. 

Mr. Baker Brown, in reply to the observations of Mr. 
Spencer Wells, stated that he had used the silver wires as 
ligatures with the best results. In one instance, in the presence 

M. Nélaton, of Paris, and others, he had used four silver 
sutures to a wound in the uterus, and the patient made an ex- 
cellent recovery. The theoretical opinions of Mr. Wells were 
completely upset by practical facts, as sates both by Mr. 
Brown and by Dr. Tyler Smith. Mr. wn repeated, that. 
his experience of the injurious effects of sponges on the perito- 
neum was founded on actual facts, first suggested by observing 
that Mr. White Cooper avoided the use of sponges in operations 
of the eye, and by hearing the practical experience of Mr. 
Webber on the same subject. Mr. Wells’ observations about 
leaving any of the ovarian fluid within the peritoneal cavity 
were repeatedly controverted by the non-injurious results of 
spontaneous rupture of ovarian cysts. Mr. Brown had recom- 
mended the use of the inhalation of tu tine, after the opera- 
tion, in cases of pain, upon the well known principle of its 
vapour being an ¢xcellent anesthetic; and he felt sure that if 
any gentleman would administer it to patients suffering — 
he would be speedily convinced of the advantages arisin ; 
its use. Mr. Brown had no intention in this paper of com- 
poring the results of his operations with those of Mr. Spencer 

Yells; butas that gentleman had alluded to the number of his 
own cases, he had not the slightest objection to state that the 
results of his whole practice, in private and in St. Mary’s Hos- 

ital, had been nineteen cases, with six recoveries; and in the 
don Surgical Home, nineteen cases, with thirteen recoveries = 
total, thirty-eight cases, and nineteen recoveries. Mr. Brown 
was surprised at the opinion expressed by Mr. Wells as to the 
facility of detecting other organic diseases during life in patients 
suffering from ovarian disease, because he knew that Mr. Wells. 
had operated on a patient, with a fatal result, which he and 
others of great experience had condemned as totally untit for 
operation. The Society had also heard from Dr. Tanner of 
another case of like nature; and Mr. Brown believed that in 
two other cases Mr, Wells had operated, in his hospital, 
where the adhesions were so great as to forbid the completion 
of the operation, Mr. Brown believed that the greater bene- 
ficial results obtained in the London Surgical Home over his 
former practice were due to the skilled nursing and perfect 
organization of that establishment affording such facilities in 
the after-treatment. He had mentioned the minute details of 
the preparatory and after-treatment because a large experience 
in operative surgery had convinced him that success arose from. 
a strict attention to these points, rather than from the brilliancy 
of the operation itself, 


Reviews and Hotices of Pooks. 


An Inquiry into the Medicinal Value of the Excreta of Reptiles 
in Phthisis and some other Diseases, By Joun Hasrines, 
M.D. pp. 103. London: Longmans, 

Ir is now nearly twenty years since the thoughtful and sober- 
minded men of the profession were somewhat startled by the 
appearance of a widely-advertised work, entitled ‘“‘ Pulmonary 
Consumption successfully treated with Naphtha.” Its author 


purported to be “John Hastings, M.D., Senior Physician to 
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of the book, the texture of its materials, the doubtful nature 
of the many cases detailed, together with the wretchedness of 
the literary style, and the multiplied instances of bad grammar, 
provoked an unusual amount of criticism. The result happened 
that the profession was duly cautioned to be upon its guard 
against the bold assertion, that a malady hitherto deemed almost 
incurable was easily to be remedied, and that through the 
agency of Dr. Hastings and the administration of naphtha. 
Such caution was the more necessary because of the unhesitating 
assurance with which this assertion was hazarded. 

“From the very first moment,” said Dr, Hastings, “1 em- 
naphtha in pulmonary consumption up to the present 

, it has been so successful in my hands that I aoe no doubt 
it wi will be found, upon careful and judicious use, to be little less 
than a specific in the earlier stages of the disease,”—p. >». 

** Single-handed, if I may be allowed the use of the expres- 
sion, it cured pulmonary consumption in almost every case 
in which it has hitherto been used, when the disease has been 
treated in an early stage. And from what I have more re- 
cently observed, although I do not ider myself justitied at 
present to publish it, Lam most sanguine that, even in the latter 
stages of the disease, a restoration to health may generally be cal- 
culated upon.” —p. 120. 

Could it be wondered at that, after the perusal of such state- 
ments as the above, those of the profession who were able to 
guage the value of the authority whence they proceeded 
indignantly refused to listen any further to their propounder? 
whilst such as could only take them upon trust felt bound to 
make trial of the properties of naphtha. And what was the 
result of the investigation? Why, that the vaunted specific 
was utterly destitute of the virtues ascribed to it. At any 
rate, the fact was, that in ten years’ time the public became 
used up, quoad naphtha. Either the latter ceased to cure, or 
people refused to be cured by it. 

Such consequences were of course serious. In 1854, therefore, 
the profession were treated to a new work by Dr. Hastings 
upon the cure of phthisis. In this volume, entitled ‘‘ On 


the Special Treatment of Pulmonary Consumption and 
Hooping-Cough,” the author confessed that “the treatment 
of consumption by naphtha or pyroxylic spirit, which was at- 
tended with much success,” was so no longer. 

** So extraordinary were its effects in my hands, curing, as it 


has done, cases in every stage of the disease, that for some time 
I regarded it almost as a specific in phthisis, and I was sup- 
in this opinion by the independent testimony of others. 
Whether this arose from some peculiarity in the con- 
stitution of that year, making it more particularly adapted for 
the treatment of phthisis, | am unable to say; but this I do 
know, that my subsequent success has not equalled that which 
attended the first year of its trial.”—pp. 11, 12. 

Naphtha, then, being no longer equal to its daty, Dr. Hast- 
ings introduced to the public, in his new treatise, fuoric and 
oxalic acids as the agents upon which it might safely rely in 
the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis, With regard to the 
first acid, the author had 

‘* Employed it in every stage of phthisis with most sntisfac- 
tory results......It removes the congestion from the neighbour- 
hood of the tubercles in a more effectual manner wre — other 
remedial agent with which I am acquainted 004 effects 
were in most instances persistent, as will be aden by the 
cases subjoined Although, however, it may be administered 
with benefit in every stage of the disease, it seems to act more 
promptly in that where cavities exist.” 

With respect to oxalic acid, also, the effects were so happy, 
even in the most advanced forms, that 

“ The physical signs in all such cases underwent a speedy 
change for the better ; the gargling rile rapidly gave way to 
cavernous respiration. Hp, 56 op. cit, 

By the time this announcement was made, the profession 

y had become accurately acquainted with the measure 
of Dr. John Hastings. It was hence epared the least trouble 
in requiring the more credulous and hopeful of its members to 
practically test. the validity of the asserted claims of fluoric 


and oxalic acids, Whether the ear of the public was equally | 


deaf to the charmer is another matter. However, it must have 
become impatient at last, for a new specific has clearly been 
demanded. Nor has the great discoverer been inexorable. He 
has once more enriched the literature of medicine, and this by 
a treatise which in a certain sense may be described as of no 
common character. With all the modesty and pliability of a 
superior mind, Dr, Hastings tells us that, notwithstanding what 
he has witnessed of the virtues of naphtha, oxalic and fluoric 
acids, and of the bisulphuret of carbon, in the treatment of 
consumption, 

**The conviction was at length forced upon me that there 
existed among the unexplored products of nature remedies more 
powerful than those.” —p. 2. 

To the discovery of these agents, then, Dr. Hastings has 
lately been applying his keenest powers, Need we say how 
more than fortunate has been the result? With our previous 
knowledge of the learned Doctor, can we feel surprised at the 
announcement that he has at length ‘‘ found in the excreta of 
reptiles agents of great medicinal value in numerous diseases 
where much help was needed” ? 

As regards that—to ordinary men ble malady, 
consumption, all our difficulties are now at an end. The 
public may fly to Dr. Hastings this time with the fullest con- 
fidence that the great specific is in his grasp at last. In the 
solid urine of snakes and reptiles is to be found 7d xado, 
7d ayaov, that our patient investigator has sought for twenty 
years. May he not cry “Eureka!” indeed? So astonishing are 
the properties of the new eizir vite, that even its great dis- 
coverer, now that he is master of it, stands wonder-struck at 
his reward ! 

‘* Although not wholly unprepared for some useful results, I 
must ome to a feeling of profound astonishment that these 
secrets of nature should have remained so long hidden from 
man, although they were at all times before his eyes, and 
always within his reach, My earliest trials were made with 
the excreta of the boa constrictor, which 1 employed in the 
first instance, dissolved simply in water. A gallon of water 
will not dissolve two grains, and yet, as the statement 
may appear, half a teaspoonful of "hia solution rubbed over the 
chest o a consnmptive patient will give instantaneous relief to 
his breathing.” —-p. 6. 

Strange, indeed, as is the statement, still stranger we sus- 
pect would be the fact. Dr. Hastings is of opinion that, 

‘* Whether the + acts primarily on the nerves of the 
skin, and upon the or whether the 
circulatory systems are themselves immediately affected, a 
out the intervention of nervous agency, are questions difficult 
to answer.””—p. 13. 

And upon this point we certainly think as he does, It is, 
of course, pleasant to find that, pari passd with the increased 
importance of Dr. Hastings’ physiological researches, we have 
to compliment the learned investigator upon the wider range 
which his philanthropy is evidently taking. Hitherto con- 
sumption and whooping-cough have been the only afflictions of 
humanity towards which Dr. Hastings has mercifully extended 
his helping hand. Bat for the future, sufferers from asthma, 
bronchitis, and catarrh, from menorrhagia and leucorrheea, 
together with such as are tormented by ‘ scrofula, diseases of 
the skin, eczema, acne, herpes zona,” are invited to participate 
in the virtues of ‘‘the excreta of reptiles.” Even those who 
would wish to try the new panacea in a private way, or as & 
little bit of domestic medicine, are kindly instructed where 
they may procure it—viz., at the Zoological Gardens and the 
dealers in reptiles, ‘‘two of whom—Jamrach and Rice—reside 
in Ratcliff highway, whilst two or three others are to be found 
in Liverpool.” —p. iv. 

But, like all great men, Dr. Hastings has had his persecutors: 
one of so pertinacious a character, too, as to have compelled 
the College of, Physicians within the last six months to summon 
Dr. Hastings before the Censors’ Board to answer the complaint 
of acting in a way derogatory to his profession. This is no 
secret, for in the preface of the work the author himself allades 
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to it. But we must have done with this disreputable and an- 
noying topic. What can the public be thinking about, we would 
ask, when it supports and patronizes such absurd doings? Will 
there still continue to be found persons ready to allow their sick 
friends to be washed with a lotion of serpents’ dung? It may be 
so. Naphtha, oxalic acid, and this precious excrement are the 
expression of that eternal folly which must be fed. 


“ Populus vult decipi et decipiatur.” 


DENTAL LICENTIATES OF THE COLLEGE OF 
SURGEONS. 


Srxce March, 1859, the published pass-lists of the College of 
Surgeons have contained the names of those gentlemen who 
have presented themselves for examination for the new diploma 
of Dental Surgery, granted under royal charter with the view 
of constituting the dental body a properly organized and re- 
spectable profession. These gentlemen have thought it desirable 
to institute an annual dinner, to which all possessing the said 
diploma should be invited; and they celebrated their second 
anniversary at the Albion Tavern last week. The dinner was 
attended by upwards of sixty, and was presided over by Mr. 
Thos. Bell, F.R.S., supported by Mr. Arnott, Mr. Lawrence, 
and Mr, Tomes, with Mr, Bigg and Mr. Martin (of Portsmouth) 
acting as vice-chairmen. 

At the conclusion of the dinner, the customary loyal toasts 
were proposed and received with enthusiasm. 

The Cuaixman then proposed the toast of the evening, “‘ The 
Licentiates in Dental Surgery of the Royal College of Surgeons.” 
He said that the manner in which the toast was received ren- 
dered it u that he should dilate largely on the sub- 
j He was happy to say that the im ce of the move- 
ment was fully recognised by the dental body; this was proved 
by the attendance, the support received by all the respectable 
practitioners throughout the kingdom, and by their personal 
exertions, With reference to the profession, it would not be 
denied that, previous to this movement, it was sinking fast in 
public estimation. He was sorry to be compelled to say that, 
as practised by some at the present time, it was not so honour- 
able as it should be. However, he was convinced that it was 

taken in time; its decay was arrested. As a profession, it 
risen in estimation during the last two years most markedly, 
and he was convinced it must continue to rise. They were 
much indebted to the College of Surgeons for allowing them to 
e allied with so fa and scientific a body, and he felt 
that dentists must have as much pleasure as he had personally 
when they saw so eminent a gentleman connected with them 
as Mr. Lawrence, and so successful and eminent a surgeon as 
Mr. Arnott interested in their movement. To these gentlemen, 
indesd, they were indebted for nearly the whole practical work 
of representing the dentists at the Council of the College. The 
Chairman concluded by coupling the of Mr. 1 
and Mr. Arnott with the toast. 

Mr. Lawrence, in reply, stated that he was glad to have 
been present at a meeting of such entire cordiality, and com- 
posed of so large a number of the most distinguished members 
of their important ion. He thought their excellent Chair- 
man had hardly done justice to the dental profession, and that 
instead of looking down, he should prefer to look wp; for he 
knew very well that he could look down, and could readily find 
members of his own College who were unfortunately of no 
credit to them. But there was no occasion to do this; it was 
always brighter and more pleasant and more healthful to look 
up, and when he did so, he felt that they had no cause to expe- 
rience any sensations but those of congratulation and pleasure by 
belonging to the College, of which he felt he was honoured by 
calling himself a Fellow. !he same applied to the gentlemen 
practising the dental fession. His dear, respected, and 
talented friend, their Chairman, had been known to him per- 
sonally for a great many years. Both on account of his great 
Scientific attaimments, and as the accomplished Secretary of the 
Royal Society, he won the profound respect and esteem of all 
the scientific bodies of this metropolis. And, again, he had only 
to mention the name of Mr. Tomes, his colleague at the Board 
of Examiners, as they were all well acquainted with his cha- 
racter for research and high scientific investigation, Surgeons, 

ysiologists, and pathologists were all indebted to Mr. Tomes’ 
aes and respected his talents. With regard to the College, 


as a member of the Council, he believed he might say that the 
College felt the application on the part of so respectable a pro- 
fession, as a great compliment, and would do its utmost to 
develop the standing and character of its members; and felt 
also, as he did, that so long as they such gentlemen 
amongst them practising the profession of dentistry, they had 
or tn accession in now numbering them amongst 
eir body. 

Mr. Arworr also replied, and thanked the for the 
warm compliments paid to him. He was not able to believe that 
they were all strictly merited; bat with regard to his exertions 
in forwarding the movement to raise the position and education 
of the gentlemen practising dentistry, he would be so bold as 
to tell them that he accepted it, and that their appreciation of 
the successful termination of his endeavours was very pleasant 
to him, He could not enter into the full detail of the reasons of 
his great interest in this subject, but he would commence by 
saying, that circumstances had occurred to him in his earliest 
life compelled him to come to the con- 

usion, that the gentlemen practising u so im ta 
of the human boty, and 80 skill and 
art, both ical and’ mechanical, as the mouth, should be 
possessed of a very considerable amount of knowledge, and be 
submitted to a lengthened and sufficiently severe training in 
surgery and anatomy, and especially of the mouth and parts 
around it. He would add, that occurrences were happening in 
his daily practice that served to strengthen this conviction, With 
regard to the diploma itself, he differed from some who would 
make it compulsory. He most strenuously advised them to 
follow in the steps of the College, and of all the most successful 
Examining Boards in this respect—to raise the value of the 
diploma by the nature of the examination; they were thus com- 

iled to secure greater talent and abilities in the Examining 
Board, and so worked a great public good, which would be sure 
to be acknowledged. Thus the diploma, which was a valuable 
one, would be sought for by every member entering the pro- 
fession who wished to practise with credit to himself and advan- 
tage to his patients. 

After some further toasts, the guests separated. 


STATISTICAL REPURT OF PAUPER MID. 
WIFERY CASES. 
To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 


Sir,—Should you thiok worthy of insertion the following 
condensed statistical report of the pauper midwifery cases that 
have been attended by me since my appointment as District 
Medical Officer of Bethnal-green, embracing a period of ten 
years, it is at your service :— 

Deliveries, 455. Males, 297; females, 188; still-born, 17; 
twins, 3. Deaths—mothers, none; chi within nine 
days of birth, 8. 

previa, 26. 

‘ost-partum hemorrhage, 8. 

Prolapsed uterus after delivery, with adherent placenta, 1 
attended by a midwife in the first instance, who tied 
violent traction upon the cord. 

Arm presentation, 9; 7 born alive. 

Funis presentation, 7; 5 born alive. 

Face presentation, 5. 

Breech presentation, 12; 1 born dead. 

Footling presentation, 10; all but 1 born alive. 

Adherent placenta, with severe hemorrhage, 16. 

Deformed pelvis, requiring craniotomy and embryotomy, 9. 

Small pelvis, requiring forceps to effect delivery, 22. 

Other cases requiring the use of forceps, 18. 

Puerperal convulsions before and during labour, 8. 

Phlegmasia dolens, 4. 

Peritonitis, 6. 

During the above period I have attended 217 cases of abor- 
tion, mostly produced by herb pills and various drastic purga- 
tives, not always, I think, unintentional; one of whom died 
from allowing the hemorrhage to go on unchecked for ten days 
before having medical assistance. An inquest was held, which 
was considered by the jury as an , as she had been 
attended five days before death, although dying at the time of 
the first visit, and kept alive solely by stimulants and atten- 
tion, but which were at last of no avail. Many of the others 
have since died from slight diseases acting upon a debilitated 


constitution, I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Epwarp Moors, M.D., 
Medical Officer of District No. 1, Bethna!-green, 
‘Charles-terrace, Victoria-park, March, 1862, 
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Lecistation in England not springing forth, like Mrverva, 
the perfect embodiment of absolute and arbitrary wisdom, but 
being practically the temporary expression of the existing 
phase of public opinion, every Act of Parliament must be re- 
garded as a law under trial. It is thus we account for the 
progeny of Amendment Acts which follow the enactment of 
most modern statutes. The Medical Act of 1858 was a marked 
expression of the conviction at which the country had arrived, 
that it was necessary for the public security to draw a broad 
and an unmistakable line between persons who were qualified 
and competent to practise medicine, and those who assumed the 
deep responsibilities of medical practice without having given 
formal and satisfactory guarantees of their fitness, This is the 
general principle that was meant to be embodied in that Act. 
In the conflict of interests and diversity of views which cha- 
‘racterize the British Parliament, it could not be expected 
that perfect enactments should at once be constructed in the 

endeavour to give effect to that principle. Modifications, 
some honest and others insidious, found their way into the 
Act, which are not strictly in harmony with the general spirit. 
To this difficulty is now added the culminating defect, which 
has been gradually elaborated by the interpretations of the 
judges of the land—the true fourth estate, whose decision is 
the final ratification or veto of the measures approved by 
Commons, Lords, and Sovereign. On the passing of the Act, 
many plain people, who fondly imagined that they understood 
their mother tongue, were disposed to conclude that a heavy 
blow, if not utter discomfiture, was dealt against those who, 
alike void of medical knowledge and of character, dared to 
tamper with the health and lives of the community. 

To say nothing of the preamble, which deliberately sets forth 
the intention of the Act, and without which intention the whole 

_ procedure would be a purposeless and absurd mass of verbiage, 
several clauses were pretty clearly adapted to give effect to 
that intention. First amongst these clauses are those which 
‘regulate the registration of medical practitioners. These alto- 
gether are amongst the soundest in structure. It is not an 
easy matter, and it must daily become less easy, for an unedu- 

-sated or unqualified man to get himself enrolled upon the 
Register; and the Medical Council have been tolerably success- 
ful in establishing their powers of purging the Register of 
persons who have proved themselves unworthy of being re- 
tained. 

But, being registered, what is the good of it? Whom does 

~ the process benefit? The answers to this question will be various. 
But we think it will be discreet to estimate fairly the sub- 

_ stantial advantages secured to the profesr’»n, whilst recognising 
and striving to amend the proved defects of the Act. In the 

_ first place, the privilege of recovering professional charges re- 
_. stricted to persons on the Register is a very marked and 
efficient way of declaring to the public at large that all other 
persons who practise do so against the law. ‘The value of this 
clause is very great. To render it more effective, it should be 


made an instruction, either in an Amended Act, or as a direc- 
tion from the Home Secretary, that every law court should 
annually provide itself with a copy of the Register. It is a 
book prepared under the authority of a Statute for the purpose 
of aiding the magistrates in the execution of their duties. It is 
therefore incumbent upon the courts to keep the book, and 
not to turn a qualified practitioner out of court if he is not 
able to produce it, as has often been done. In the meantime 
we would suggest that the medical practitioners of every town 
or district should themselves take care that the Register be 
filed in one or more convenient places of public resort, such as 
the libraries, club-rooms, and hotels. 

The privilege of exemption from serving on juries is an im- 
portant one, although very far from being an adequate set-off 
against the mass of gratuitous work done for the public by the 
profession. 

Then, none but registered persons can hold medical appoint- 
ments, or sign certificates, or give medical evidence in the 
courts. All these provisions are so many affirmations of a 
solemn character—and all being continually enforced in the 
most public manner—that the stigma of illegality and incom- 
petency is affixed upon those who presume to exercise the pro- 
fession of medicine without being duly qualified. 

The powers conferred upon the General Medical Council of 
regulating the course of education to be pursued by those in- 
tending to enter the profession are full of promise of future 
good. Howsoever true it may be that ignorance and impru- 
dence find a multitude of dupes, it must be remembered that 
this is true not in matters of medicine and health alone, but in 
all the great questions that interest humanity, whether of 
politics, of commerce, or of religion. We cannot put down or 
exterminate the political or the religious quack by legislation 
any more than we can the medical quack. So irrepressible is 
the genus that one is tempted to believe that the quack, like 
other vermin, fulfils some necessary office in the economy of 
Nature. After all, perhaps it is the gulls and dupes who 
make the quack, not the quack who makes the dupes. 

But the particular clause that has most clearly failed of its 
purpose, after having been most fully and fairly tested, is the 
fortieth; yet there can be no doubt as to the spirit and inten- 
tion of the Legislature in enacting it. It cannot be called in 
strict language a penal clause against unqualitied practitioners. 
It is nothing more nor less than a provision making that illegal 
which every body knows to be fraudulent—namely, the assump- 
tion of avowedly professional titles which are only legitimately 
conferred by certain recognised public corporations, That the 
rigid enforcement of this clause in its spirit, and not according 
to the subtle readings of lawyers, would seriously fetter the 
movements of charlatans, who find it necessary to assume de- 
signations to which they have no more right than they have to 
append Q.C., D.D., LL.D. to their names, or to adopt a title 
of nobility, is no doubt true. But is it a reasonable ground of 
complaint, an undue restriction upon freedom in medicine, to 
deny to a rogue the opportunity of passing current under false 
pretences? Where is the difference in point of justice between 
the fellow who takes money for setting or distorting a limb by 
calling himself a ‘‘ surgeon,” and the vagabond who hangs 8 
purchased or stolen Victoria Cross upon a dirty red coat, in 
order to enforce his appeal to charity? Yet this fortieth 
clause turns out to be utterly valueless, It is simply a delusion 
and a vexation to those whom it was specially designed to 
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protect, The failure of this clause is indeed an ample com- 
pensation to the quack for any disadvantages which he may 
have suffered from the other clauses of the Medical Act. 

It now becomes a question that will be forced upon the 
attention of Parliament, whether, a simple clause against the 
false assumption of titles—a species of forgery— having broken 
down, it is not necessary to enact some more direct, pointed, 
and unequivocal measure against the thing which it is the 
object to discourage and to stigmatize,—namely, illegitimate 
practice. This would lead necessarily to bond-jide penal 
clauses. We have, indeed, but little hope that punishment 
by fine or otherwise will be pronounced against illegal practi- 
tioners for particular acts. But it is surely not impossible to 
encumber their practice with such legitimate surveillance as to 
make them feel the burden of the responsibility they assume, 
and to make them amenable for the consequences of their acts. 
For example, every individual dying under the care of a person 
not qualified to practise might properly be made the subject of 
& coroner’s inquest. And, as a correspondent, ‘‘ W. R.,” ob- 
serves in our last number, the fact of practising for money or 
not should not be considered. 

When it is remembered that the execution of the Medical 
Act has cost the profession an immense sum of money, and 
that the public, whose interest in advancing sound medical 
knowledge is paramount, have contributed nothing, it must 
surely be admitted that a strong case is made out for an 
Amendment Act. We have proved the inefficiency of the Act 
passed for the avowed purpose of enabling the public to dis- 
tinguish qualified from unqualified practitioners, at our own 
cost. Having arrived at this not very satisfactory point, it 
cannot be expected that we should continue to maintain it. 


Tr often occurs, when an unjust or insensate cry happens to 
be raised against any existing usage, that some signal example 
starts up opportunely, warning us to beware of lightly joining 
in it, though possibly not convincing the first orginators of 
their error, A great scandal has lately disgusted the public, 
in which the proceedings of two learned professions have been 
freely canvassed ; and the task of reforming the obnoxious state 
of things being vested in one of those professions, that one very 
naturally proposes simply to ignore or swamp the other, This 
is virtually the substance of the Lord Chancellor’s Bill for the 
care of Chancery lunatics; and thus prompted by the lawyers, 
popular clamour has risen even to the pitch of threatening to 
hiss off all scientitic testimony from the legal stage. 

It is to show that disregard for the importance of medical 
evidence is growing out of the popular aversion to its abuse 
that we are anxious to invite attention to a recent occurrence 
in one of our courts of justice, A more remarkable example of the 
peril of trasting to incompetent witnesses can hardly be recorded. 

A poor girl, almost a child, was tried a few days ago at Exeter, 
and convicted of an attempt to poison. A drachm of acetate 
of lead was found in the teacup, and the only witness to the 
effects of poison was a druggist, who stated that half a drachm 
was sufficient to destroy life. The judge and jury decided 
justly on the facts before them ; but the question is, were they 
facts or were they fallacies? The trath as regards acetate of 
lead, as is well known in the medical profession, is not, as the 
druggist stated, that half a drachm will destroy life, but thet 
ven as much as an ounce has been taken without death super- 


vening, and that large and repeated doses are given by many 
practitioners without ill effect, beyond attacks of colic or pos- 
sibly ulterior paralysis. This being the case, leaving all the 
other points of the evidence the same, the judgment must have 
been fallacious—that is, there must have been a decision on 
wrong premisses. The arraignment, it is true, was only for 
misdemeanour ; but a sentence of imprisonment cannot but have 
a baneful influence on the girl's whole future life; the stake at 
issue, therefore, was surely worthy of more authoritative evi- 
dence than that of a country druggist. We cannot refrain from 
remarking that there was no barrister found able or willing to 
undertake the defence of this poor girl; had one done so, it 
would have become his duty to sift out the real value of the 
druggist’s evidence. The judge, who is naturally the counsel 
for an undefended prisoner, might not perhaps be able to do 
more than accept whatever testimony was placed before him; 
and this is an additional reason why, as a rule, none but 
competent men of science should ever be allowed to give an 
opinion in a court of justice. 

To revert to the proposal for dispensing with medical evi- 
dence in cases of insanity : a little of the common sense which 
the Lord Chancellor deems sufficient for the safe guidance of 
legal men in doubtful cases might suffice to show the absurdity 
of the idea. It is justly remarked in a contemporary, that 
“If the inferences of skilled witnesses are to be rejected, the 
inferences of unskilled witnesses must be equally objectionable;” 
and how without inferences of any kind the Chancellor is to 
establish his ‘‘ fact,” or how he is to distinguish his fact from 
a disease, seems, on the whole, to be an amusing puzzle, 
Gur own notions are, that a fact and a disease are not to be 
placed in different categories: a fit of acute rheumatism is a 
very palpable fact, and a fever is a fact, and so is an attack of 
pneumonia ; though the much deprecated scientific jadgment 
might advantageously come in to distinguish the one from the 
other, and save the sufferer from sinking under treatment 
which in one would save and in the other destroy. 

It is, in truth, impossible, looking at the subject in a common- 
sense view, to dispense with scientific testimony; the only 
question at issue is, whether there is any way to mitigate the 
customary waste of time and money. As regards the suitors 
in a case of alleged lunacy, restriction to a certain number of 
witnesses may easily be enforced; but for the defence no limit 
can be justly fixed. After all, however, medical evidence 
usually bears but a small proportion to the general proceedings ; 
it was notoriously so in the Winpua trial, in which the non- 
professional witnesses differed far more glaringly than the men of 
science. The only plausible argument of reproach against the 
latter—namely, that their opinions are paid for—may, as 
regards the lawyers, be resolved into a mere tu quoque. 

It is not a hopeful sign for the true progress of civilization 
when antagonistic feelings seem growing between classes, It 
is bad between different social castes, but worse between diffe- 
rent professions, whose common object ought to be to work 
and study for the public good, Jealousy can but cripple their 
mutual efforts, and impair that noble impulse which leads 
men to respect more especially knowledge which they them- 
selves have not attained. It seems something like reverting to 
the dark ages to hear men talk of deciding better by mere 
common sense than by the aid of science—that is, in fact, 
rather to trust to ignorant acuteness than to knowledge gained 
by a life of study. 
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INDIAN HILL STATIONS. 


We cannot leave this subject without adverting painfully to 
a tone of disrespect adopted by certain lawyers and writers of 
leading articles, calling by nicknames, such as mad doctors, 
experts, &c., men who are at least their equals in general 
education, as well as in their social position, many of whom 
have been far more successful than their revilers in their early 
academic career, and who, were they to meet them again in 
their alma mater, would by their degree take precedence of 
‘them. 


Iw the address delivered at the opening of the Army Medical 
School at Chatham in last October, Deputy Inspector-General 
Mactan, Professor of Military Medicine, expressed himself 
‘to the following effect :— 


**From this time forth from seventy to eighty thousand 
British soldiers will be employed in India, It is obvious, then, 
that prevention as well as cure of tropical disease must be a 
subject of anxious study to army medical officers. You are 
aware that a Royal Commission, constituted like the one that 
did such signal service to the cause of military sanitary reform 
at home, is now sitting, and ere many ths will p t to 
her Majesty a Report on the Sanitary Condition of the Army 
in India. A great many witnesses have been examined, and, 
as the inquiry has been searching and thorough, we may conti- 
dently expect from the able and experienced Commissioners 
recommendations which, if honestly carried out, will certainly 
operate so as largely to reduce the mortality and invaliding, 
which, as matters now stand, entail a severe drain on the 

ds, 

**There is one topic which will certainly be prominently no- 
ticed in the forthcoming report—viz., the occupation of hill 
ranges as stations for European troops. As this is a question 
into which military and political as well as medical considera- 
-tions enter, we must be prepared for a conflict of opinion. I 
am prepared to find that a considerable preponderance of mili- 
tary and political authority will be found on the side of keeping 
the troops on the plains, and using the hill ranges merely as 
stations for invalids; while medical testimony will probably 
incline to the use of the hills as permanent stations on which 
to quarter a certain proportion of the force, there to be main- 
tained in health and efficiency, ready by the aid of good roads 
and the fast-spreading network of railways to descend to the 
plains when required. Military and political authority in India 
does not concern itself much with questions of health. States 
men there are fully alive to the necessity of h-ving ‘ strong 
battalions,’ and know very well how much their hands— 
whether they be military commanders or in civil charge of 
districts and provinces—are strengthened by having a large 
force within easy call. They know, too, that the European 
army in India is a very costly machine; but as by some means 
or other soldiers are generally forthcoming when wanted, they 
have never been much noted for looking narrowly into the ex- 
penditure of human life from such causes as unhealthy stations, 
badly chosen sites for barracks, and such like matters, unless 
forced on their attention by medical authority or the dreaded 
voice of a more than usually pestiferous season. If the case be 
as I have conjectured, it is probable that this great measure 
will be indefinitely delayed until the necessity for it is forced 
upon the authorities by painful experience and the difficulty, 
certain to be felt sooner or later, of maintaining a great army 
of Englishmen on the plains, exposed to all the causes of de- 
crement incident to their position, at a time when the neces- 
sities of an European war press hard on our limited recruiting 
resources at home. Tradition and custom are on the side of 
keeping troops on the plains, There is a saying of the late Sir 
Thomas Monro, which is often quoted against the use of hill 
stations, to the effect that the sight of treeps moving about 


native mind with the power of their rulers. 
‘*On the other hand, Hyder Ali, one of the most 


‘and formidable opponents we ever encountered in India, de- 


clared that in his opinion the military power of the English in 
India would not be secure until the hill ranges are held by 
them in force. The occupation of hill ranges merely as sani- 
taria, as places for restoring the health of men injured on the 
plains, bas hitherto been disappointing in the extreme; there 
is a great deal of evidence to prove this, and I have always 
been on the side of those who advocate the use of the hills as 
permanent stations for maintaining, not for restoring, health. 
At Jackatulla, on the Neilgherry Hills, a battalion of the 
60th Rifles, lately quartered there, had only 1 per cent. in hos- 
pital; and during the last year of their stay there the death- 
rate from disease was a fraction over 2 per 1000 of strength! 
Contrast this with the fate of the Royals at Secunderabad, 
where they lost in less than eighteen months 300 men from 
dysentery alone. It is not pretended that all the troops can 
be kept on the hills; but of this I am quite certain—it will be 
found by-and-by, when we have sacrificed a few more regi- 
ments at the shrine of ‘tradition and custom,’ that a very 
considerable proportion of our precious European army can be 
kept out of the range of some of the most deadly of tropical 
diseases, not only without loss to our power and prestige, but 
with a great gain to both, and also with a saving of men and 
money, delightful alike to the sanitary and to the financial 
reformer.” 

We have recalled these words of Professor MACLEAN 
@ propos to a bit of intelligence brought by the last mail from 
India. It appears that Sir Witt1am Denison, the present 
Governor of Madras, is very desirous to shift the seat of 
Government from Madras to the Neilgherry Hills. Now this 
may or may not be a wise political measure. We have nothing 
to say for or against it in this journal, which is not the place 
for its profitable discussion ; but when we find that Sir WiLLIAM 
Denison, by way of reconciling the Supreme Council of India 
and the Finance Committee of Calcutta to his pet scheme, has 
not only acquiesced in the ill-advised measure of sending the 
battalion of the 60th Rifles from the Neilgherry Hills to the 
plains, without sending another regiment to take its place, but 
has actually urged that the magnificent and costly barracks at 
Jackatulla, or Wellington, as it is now called, should be given 
up as public offices, we enter our earnest protest against the 
measure on every ground of policy, humanity, and common 
sense, all of which are outraged by this absurd proposition. 
We do not suppose for an instant that the Supreme Govern- 
ment will listen to this selfish, narrow, and in everyway pre- 
posterous scheme. We confidently believe that it wil! be sent 
to the limbo to which Lord Cawnrne consigned his stupid 
report against the opening of the Godavery, and the carrying 
out of Sir ARTHUR CotTon’s health-creating irrigation works 
in the northern division of the great province. Sir WmmsaM 
Denson is doing his best to misgovern and retard. We give 
this prominent notice to it to show how necessary it is for 
those who take an interest in the well-being of the army in 
India to be watchful, lest, instead of going forward in the path 
of rational progress, we should in a matter so important as 
the health and well-being of 50,000 British soldiers actually, 
under the sapient guidance of a captain of Royal Engineers, 
elevated for political reasons into the position of governing 
twenty millions of men, not only stand still, but retrograde 
into the abandoned ways of a school of statesmen, who re- 
garded soldiers merely as pawns in their political cheas-board. 
We remember very well tc have shared iu the disgust awakened 
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in this coantry and elsewhere at the dinttigulilt: coonomy of 
the demagogues of Australia when they cut down Sir WitL1am 
Dewtson’s not very large salary as Governor-General of that 
colony; but we now confess that we were in error, and that 
our brethren at the antipodes had taken a correct measure of 
the value of their Governor, We only hope, in conclusion, 
that should Sir Witt1aw’s ill-advised measure be carried into 
effect, should the magnificent climate of the Neilgherry Hills 
be closed to our soldiers during his reign, and the splendid 
barracks, built for their accommodation, be turned into public 
offices, that Sir Witttam Devisoy’s salary as Governor of 
Madras may be mulcted in the sum of £100 for every soldier 
whose life may be sacrificed in carrying out his injurious policy. 


Medical Annotations. 


“Ne quid nimis,” 


MORTALITY OF MERCHANT SEAMEN. 


Tue earnestness with which the members of the medical 
profession have for years applied themselves to the prevention 
of disease isa noble proof of the disinterested devotion with 
which they fulfil their duties to humanity. When any little 
quack has a panacea to recommend, some pills to puff, ora 
project to push, he strikes an attitude when he is laughed at, 
declares that he is the Galileo of medicine, and that the medical 
world is opposed to progress, fiercely enamoured of guineas, 
and resolute to trample down his new pill, or bath, or whatever 
it may be which he offers, at a really very moderate profit, as 
an undoubted means of lessening disease. Whilst medicine 
continues to discharge its functions in the State with the gran- 
deur and life-saving success which have characterized the ap- 
plication of preventive medical science to the habitations, the 
air, water, and food of our civil population, army, and navy, 
it may well refuse to answer such a feeble imitation of the Old 
Bailey style of pleading. 

It is known that the principles of preventive medicine have 
saved some fifteen th d lives lly to the country for 
several years. Every year these numbers are increased by 
hundreds or by thousands, as the circle of application is en- 
larged. The army already, within three years, adds a thousand 
lives annually to the list of those who have been saved ; for 
the clearest statistics show that the mortality has been reduced 
fifty per cent., and that a whole battalion less of drilled and 
disciplined are now annually consumed by disease than 
six years since. Dr, M‘William, C.B., F.R.S., has pointed to 
another field to which these operations must be extended. He 
declares that if we look to the merchant navy we shall see that 
the health of the men is not what it ought to be, and therefore 
what it must be. Having raised the health of the department 
of civil service over which he presides to a very high standard, 
Dr. M‘William confers a public benefit by inquiring into the 
rates of sickness and mortality in the mercantile marine. The 
services of preventive medicine to the navy have, indeed, 
already been of inestimable value, Until that ished 
physician Sir Gilbert Blane discovered, about the year 1780, 
that lemon-juice was a prophylactic of scurvy, the European 
navies were more than decimated by that sea -scourge. 
Prompted by the medical authorities, Sir James Graham in 
1835, Lord Herbert in 1845, and Mr. Labouchere in 1850, 
compelled ships’ captains in the merchant service to carry 
lime-juice, sugar, and medical comforts; and to make such 
provisions in respect to sleeping room, ventilation, improved 
vitualling, medical attendance, and medicine, as have raised the 
health of the men from the lowest to a comparatively high 
standard. Unfortunately these provisions are not properly 


enforced. “The sad story of the Tasmania, which bronght home 
our Indian heroes, half starved and scorbatic, was a striking 
but not a solitary instance: the lime-juice in that ship was not 
lime-juice at all, but sulphuric acid and water. The experience 
of the physicians of the Dreadnought, will show that scurvy 
lingers, through neglect, in the merchant service; and Dr, 
M‘ William, from extensive statistical inquiries, finds an ave- 
rage of three per thousand of the deaths in the same class of 
seamen still to be due to that wholly preventable disease; while 
the average of deaths in the mercantile marine on home 
voyages is twenty-four per thousand, compared with ten or 
eleven per thousand in the Royal navy on the home stations, 
Hence he justly calls for a more careful inspection of merchant 
ships, and a more thorough enforcement of the wholesome pro 
visions of Mr. Cardwell’s Consolidated Act. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF DRUGGISTS. 


PartTIcuLar attention should be given to a case reported 
316, as having been tried at Stafford on the 12th inst. 
It illustrates, in a striking manner, that which we had to say 
in a late number, as to the danger of free trade in dispensing, 
which admits the most uneducated and careless persons to a 
position in which they hold in their hands the instant life or 
death of their fellow-creatures, In this case a chemist’s assistant 
was asked for one ounce of thiops mineral and one ounce of 
cream of tartar, the person requiring these medicines writing 
for them on a paper, which a friend took for him. We should 
state that ‘‘ Aithiops mineral” is the bisalpburet of mercury 
with sulphur—a sabstance which Urfila states to be nearly inert, 
and which the late Dr. Duncan has given in doses of several 
drachms, without any harmful effect. This assistant, however, 
sent instead a certain quantity of *‘ Turbith mineral,” T'ur- 
pethum minerale, so named from its resemblance in colour to 
the root of the Jpomea turpethum. This is the yellow sub- 
sulphate of mercury, an active poison, of which the medicinal 
dose is half a grain, or at most not more than a grain, and of 
which five grains cause violent vomiting. One of the most recent 
cases of poisoning by this little-used and dangerous substance 
was reported by Mr. Ward to the Pathological Society in 
March, 1547 ; it is in action somewhat similar to corrosive sub- 
limate. This active poison the assistant substituted for the inert 
JEthiops mineral, but still labeled the packet, ‘* Aithiops 
mineral, (Poison,)” without farther remark. The deceased, 
knowing how inert a material was the Althiops mineral, took 
a dose of it on the Sth, of which he regulated the proportions 
according to that knowledge, and died from the effects of 
the poison which he had unwittingly taken. The defence was 
of the most remarkable kind. The prisoner said he had wilfully 
sent the active poison named; that his reasons for doing so 
were, that the gentleman who brought the paper had a dog 
with him; that he was under the impression that the mineral 
was for the dog, and that 2thiops mineral was useless for 
dogs. A more miserable excuse for negligently killing a man 
was surely never made, However, the jury acquitted the pri- 
soner of manslaughter. We will not quarrel with any particular 
verdict, bat we must point out the horrible dangers which 
occur, and which have often ended in fatal results, from the 
carelessness and improper training of dispensing chemists. The 
responsibility which rests upon them is enormous, There is no 
question which more earnestly demands the attention of the 
profession and the public than the means of increasing, or 
rather, perhaps, of generalizing, their fitness for that respon- 
sibility. There are two ways of doing this: the first and most 
important is the universal application of an educational test; 
and the second is, the improvement of the mechanical means of 
preventing the lamentable accidents which arise from error. 
The medical profession are deeply interested in the more per- 
fect training and organization of the mass of dispensing. 
chemists, 
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MERITS OF THE LONDON MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


Tr any experienced and impartial frequenter of the London 
Schools of Medicine were asked to point out a generic, or even 
a specific, difference between the Medical Collegiate Establish- 
ments or Schools of King’s College Hospital, University College 
Hospital, and others, such as those of St, Bartholomew's, St. 
Thomas’s, Gay’s, the London, St. George’s, St. Mary's, the Mid- 
dlesex, Westminster, or other well-organized Medical Schools, he 
would fail to establish any distinction in kind, and must declare 
of one and the other, with Plautus, ‘ Similes esse arbitrarer, 
simulacrumque habere.” The teaching staff in each of these 
establishments is organized on the same system and founded on 
the same basis, subject to the same equal rule of the Medical 
Council, and obedient to one common series of educational 
regulations. If there be a difference, it lies in the manifest supe- 
riority of the great hospitals of St. Bartholomew's, Guys, the 


United Hospital. Dr, Goodridge, one of the physicians, has 
called the attention of the governors to the existence of typhoid 
fever as an almost endemic disease in that institution, and to 
certain radical defects of site and construction in the present 
old building. Rcther than perpetuate the present nursery of 
disease, he proposes to erect a new building on a healthier site, 
the expense being little greater than that which it is now in- 
tended to incur. After describing what an hospital should be, 
he turns to examine what the Bath United Hospital is, and 
tinds a difference almost amounting to contrast :— 

“ The hospital is situated at almost the bottom of the basin 
in which the city for the most part is placed, its basement 
being only a few feet above the river-level; it is in the midst 
of a most populous quarter; it has immediately in front of it 
the reeking thermal baths, maintaining a constant excess of 
heat and moisture in its atmosphere ; and in its rear, within a 
stone’s throw of its windows, the old graveyard of the parish, 
As to its construction, it is built on the now condemned corridor 


London, St. Thomas’s, and St. George’s, as clinical school 
abounding in the first essential of medical and surgical know- 
ledge—namely, practice. Public fame makes distinctions be- 
tween one School and another, not always in accordance with 
their magnitude, but with the ability and devotion of the 
teachers employed in their work. They all stand on the same 
footing. The appeal made before the Privy Council (see Tur 
Lancet last week, p. 294,) in respect to a preference given to 
two Schools over others in the metropolis, is, therefore, an im- 
portant and just vindication of right. The opinion of the pro- 
fession will be strongly opposed to the distinctions set up by 
the recent ordinance of the Scottish Commissioners, They are 
founded on error, and oppress unjustly and most causelessly 
some of the greatest Medical Colleges of the metropolis and of 
the provinces. The distinction, absurd and odious, is not reco- 
gnised in London, where all the Schools stand on an equal 
footing in the University of London. The restriction is, more- 
over, manifestly injurious to the Scotch Universities, 


ANTIQUITY OF BONES. 

Iv view of the great importance which recent inquiries have 
attached to the antiquity of bones discovered in the Engis, 
Neander-thal, and other caves, some interest belongs to the 
recent communication of M. J. P. Couerbe to the French Aca- 
demy of Sciences, of a chemical mode of ascertaining the date 
of human bones discovered in tumuli or similar situations, He 
analyzed portions of skeletons dug up at the Chiteau of Ver- 
theuil. The bones were friable, but well preserved; and from 
part of an arm-bone he obtained carbonate of lime, 15°50; 
phosphate of lime, 67:17; phosphate of magnesia, 3°16; oxides 
of iron, manganese, and aluminium, 1°50; silica, 20; organic 
nitrogenous matter, 10°47 per cent.; and traces of chlorides, 
Berzelius obtained 33 per cent. of nitrogenous organic matter 
from fresh bones ; and M. Couerbe considers that it is possible 
to discover the rate at which this matter disappears from buried 
remains, and consequently that the age of many fragments 
could be ascertained by the result of analysis. He tells us 
that Vogel could only obtain traces of organic nitrogenous 
bodies in bones which had been eleven centuries under ground ; 
and hence he concludes, with perhaps more haste than accu- 
racy, that these elements disappear at the rate of 3 per cent. 
per century. He admits that differences of soil and other con- 
ditions would materially affect the question to be solved, but 
nevertheless considers that if the loss of organic matter expe- 
rienced by any bone be divided by three, an approximate age 
will be obtained in centuries. This mode is ingenious, but 
bears indications of great uncertainty. 


THE BATH UNITED HOSPITAL. 


At Bath it is proposed that the testimonial to the late Prince 
should assume the form of an addition to the Bath 


plan nd 1, b it is the best adapted to secure that 
which it is the great object of the enlightened hospital archi- 
tecture of the present day to prevent—viz., the generation of an 
‘ hospital atmosphere,’ These observations apply to that por- 
tion which alone is at all worthy to bear the name of hospital— 
the so-called * back house’ being simply a caricature—a ci-devant 
private residence, as everyone kuows, concerning the unsuita- 
bility of which to its present purpose there is no difference of 
opinion, Again, as a consequence of this plan of construction, 
and of the aspect of the building, some of the best wards (all 
are more or less deficient in cubical space per bed) never re- 
ceive a single ray of the sun from year’s end to year’s end.” 

It may be hoped that Dr. Goodridge’s views will receive the 
careful consideration which they certainly deserve. 


A NORTHERN TALE. 


Tue personal narrative of the Winter March of the Troops 
in Canada, which Mr. Chalmers Miles contributes to our columns 
this week, will be read with great interest. The intelligent pre- 
cautions which the home medical authorities were encouraged 
to enforce by the liberality of the War Office were fully and 
ably applied by the surgeons in charge. The results have been 
in every way satisfactory. The men have passed through a 
severe ordeal with the utmost immunity from disease or acci- 
dent. The importance of sanitary advice has been splendidly 
vindicated, and the Medical Department placed in its true 
position, by claiming the power to avert as well as to cure dis- 
ease. The paper of Mr. Miles is that of an able and thoughtful 
surgeon, and cannot fail to recommend him to the home autho- 
rities as one who carries out his instructions with head and 
heart. The men who work ‘‘ with brains, Sir,” are especially 
deserving of encouragement in this department of the public 
service, 


DR. LIONEL BEALE’S LECTURES AT THE 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, 


Tue lectures which are now being delivered in the evening 
at the College of Physicians, by Dr. Lionel Beale, are fully 
illustrated by microscopical specimens, In each lecture twelve 
preparations are passed round so that everyone can form a 
notion of the nature of the data upon which the views enter- 
tained by Dr. Beale on the anatomy of the liver are based. 
The microscopes employed by the lecturer are of very simple 
construction, and were arranged by him for the course of lee- 
tures which he delivered last year. The specimens were ob- 
tained by special processes of preparation, which were described 
in the first lecture. 

Dr. Beale commenced his course by drawing attention to the 
immense importance of scientific investigation to medicine; 
and he endeavoured to show that all real progress in our art 
was to be ascribed to the earnest prosecution of science by 
physicians and surgeons, Practitioners could carry out scien- 
tific inquiries to the advantage of medicine, and they alone 
could study many subjects from a medical point of view. Sci- 
ence, in its relation to medicine, ought to be more generally 
prosecuted than it is in this country during the early years of 
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i life, especially by those connected with hospitals 
and other public charities who have time and opportunities to 
investigate cases with great exactness, The senior members 
of the profession who occupy high and influential positions 
should countenance and encourage in every possible way the 

tion of minute research, or British medicine will no 

ger occupy the high position to which it has been raised by 
Harvey and Hunter. Dr. Beale then described the general 
structure of the liver in invertebrate animals, and illustrated his 
remarks with specimens uf the hepatic apparatus of the common 
sea-anemone, starfish, lobster, snail, blowfly, &c. 

The general anatomy of the vertebrate liver was described, 
and the labours of previous observers were briefly passed in 
review. Attention was directed to the drawings of Glisson, a 
fellow of the College, made two hundred years ago; and the 
course and arrangement of the portal canals, first accurately 
pointed out by Francis Kiernan, fellow of the College of Sur- 
geons, were described. The liver of every vertebrate animal is 
composed of a number of ** elementary livers,” which are placed 
contiguously to each other, and the same structure. 
Each contains all the anatomical elements necessary for the 
formation of bile. These are the so-called lobules. The map- 
ping out of the lobules does not depend upon each being sur- 
rounded by fibrous tissue (Glisson’s capsule), but is due to the 
disposition of the vessels; and this is such that no part of the 
hepatic tissue is more than the one-twentieth of an inch from 
the terminal branches of the portal or from the commencing 
radicals of the hepatic vein. The portal vein, hepatic artery, 
and hepatic duct always ramilied together and reached the 
circumference of the lobule. The hepatic vein always arose 
from its centre. Thus the portal blood, which reached the 
circumference of the lobule at numerous points, was made to 
converge towards the single branch of the vein in the centre. 

Specimens showed that the portal veins do not anastomose 
round the lobule, and form a venous ring, as generally stated, 
but the branches reaching the lobule at different parts of its 
circumference communicated with each other through the in- 
tervention of capillaries only. The branches of the artery often 
anastomose round the lobules, and numerous branches are given 
off for the supply of the capsule, the coats of the ducts, and the 
gall-bladder. Small branches pass a sbort distance into the in- 
terior of the lobules, and open into the capillaries of the portal 
vein. It is generally held that this arterial blood is required 
for the nutrition of the organ; but Dr. Beale alluded to many 
facts which were quite opposed to this view, and he adduced 
many reasons which convinced him that the oxygen of this 
arterial blood was required for effecting important changes in 
the secretion, or perhaps for the formation of the secretion 
itself. Oxygen acts upon the oldest part of the formed material 
of the which is most external, and the matter becomes re- 
solved into the peculiar substances of which the secretion is com- 

Oxygen is required more for the disintegration of pas- 
sive structure which has been formed than for the conversion 
of the constituents of the pabulum into the active living nucleus 
or germinal matter, which will itself undergo conversion into 
formed matter, when that which already existed has been 
disintegrated and removed, The beautiful arrangement of the 
arteries and veins in the gall bladder, transverse fissure of the 


liver, and canals, was illustrated by some perfect injec- 
tions, in which the arteries were injected with vermilion, and 
the veins with white lead. Forty-eight preparations have 
been passed round during the four lectures which have been 
delivered. 
Correspondence, 
“ Audi alteram partem.” 


THE LATE CALAMITY AT NEW HARTLEY. 
To the Editor of Tae Lancer. 


Srr,—In your journal for March Ist there were some remarks 
relative to the late unfortunate calamity at Hartley Colliery ; 
and as the conclusions were different from those I had given, I 
hope you will insert the following observations on the effects of 
the gas, and my reasons for stating that the gas was carbonic 
oxide, 

On ascertaining the extent of the accident, the number of 
men and boys down the mine, and that it would be some time 
before they could be communicated with, our first anxiety was 


whether there would be a sufficient supply of air and water, 
when we were assured there would be sufficient for some days, 
The medical men also gave as their opinion that there would be 
no fear of starvation for some time, as many of the men who 
went down last would have some food with them; there 
was also a quantity of oats, and they could get at some of the 
ponies. Matters went on pretty well during the following day 
(Friday, Jan. 17th), or at least the early part of it, as there 
were distinct answers from the men below to the signals given 
by the men in the shaft. The sinkers imagined they heard 
signals on Sanday, the 19th; but as the last written record of 
any being alive was poor Amour’s journal, dated * Friday, 
quarter to two,” it must have been a mistake. On Sunday, 
smells began to be felt in the shaft; on Monday, they became 
decidedly unpleasant ; and great anxiety was felt when David 
Wilkinson, one of the men, came to bank very much affected 
with some gas which he stated was coming through the ob- 
struction in the shaft. And ona hole being forced through, 
great quantities of gas came off, affecting the men very much; 
many were seriously ill, but none completely insensible. On 
Mr. Coulson going down, he found the gas rising in the pit to a 
great height. Now, as there had not been any means used for 
ventilating the shaft, this proves it was lighter than the atmo- 
spheric air; and on a candle being put down, it burned, if any- 
thing, brighter andclearer; and though the men sufferedso mu 
their candles never went out, clearly proving that it was a gas 
very injurious to life, though supporting combustion in a cer- 
tain degree when mixed with common air; whereas in a mix- 
ture of carbonic acid gas and air the candles are always extin- 
guished before the men suffer much from its effects. The only 
other gas generated in a coal mine is carburetted hydrogen, 
which explodes by a candle when mixed with air, though the 
men can work in it with a Davy lamp ;—thus, I think, proving 
that it was neither carbonic acid nor carburetted hydrogen 
gas. The question is, what gas was it? Judging from the 
effects on the men, its lightness, and its supporting combustion 
when mixed with air, [ think it must + been carbonic 
oxide gas—certainly not a natural product of the mine, but 
most likely formed at the furnace. On this question I shall 
not dilate, as my friend, Mr. George Baker Forster, a very 
eminent viewer, has brought the subject before the Mining 
Institute, where it will be fully discussed; but I wish to give 
an explanation regarding the evidence I gave before the coro- 
ner. When Mr. Blackwell told me that the fire had been 
raked out, I ought to have added that the coal-ashes, &., 
would fall below the bars, where they would smoulder for 
some time, the heat from which, together with that from the 
furnace bars and plates, must have been great, and have 
tended in a confined space to keep up a slow but imperfect 
combustion, the product of which would be carbonic oxide gas, 
and which ca the death of the poor men, 

I shall now give the symptoms which the men laboured 
under who were working in the shaft, of whom a great many 
were affected from Monday night till the bodies were found ; 
and I think there can be only one opinion of the heroic devo- 
tion of my friend, Mr. Coulson, and the fine fellows under him, 
in returning again and again to their work after suffering so 
severely as some of them did. 

ist Class.—The men were very little affected in the shaft, 
and came to bank in the loop without being tied in to pre- 
vent their falling out; and when they came to the fresh air 
they were still able to walk to the cabin, about ten yards off, 
without assistance, They then began to feel giddy, with 
frontal headache, tremors in the lower extremities, and some- 
times sickness ; but on giving them strong tea (of which there 
was always some ready), with a very small quantity of whisky, 
they were soon able to change their clothes, walk to their lodg- 
ings, about 600 yards off, and in three or four hours resume 
their work, 

2nd Class.—The men felt the effects of the gas at the bottom 
of the shaft, but were able to come to bank without any 
assistance, as in Class 1 ; but immediately they came in contact 
with the fresh air the tremors, debility, and sickness increased 
very much, causing them to and require assistance to 
prevent their falling down; were quite sensible, answered ration- 
ally, but did not like to be disturbed. On dashing cold water 
freely over the temples and face, administering hot tea with 
whisky, &c., they were soon relieved, but experienced frontal 
headache for an hour or two, felt inclined to vomit, and complain- 
ing of something lying at the stomach; others that there was 
something constantly moving up and down in the stomach. In 
about an hour they were able to walk to their lodgings, and in 
five or six hours resume their work, They stated they could 
not have lived long in the shaft. 
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POOR-LAW MEDICAL REFORM ASSOCIATION, 


3rd Class.— he men were so suddenly affected by the gas 
coming up the hole in the shafs as to require the assistance of 
their comrades to lash them to the loop to prevent them falling 
out. One man incautiously put his head into the hole, when 
he was observed to drop, and lay there till his comrade came 
down the shaft, about sixty yards, when he lashed him in the 
loop, and sent him to bank, where he was found in a slight 
state of syncope. On the usual remedies being applied, he 
soon rallied so far as to answer questions; complained of cold- 
ness, sickness, and headache, with great debility, pulse almost 
imperceptible ; but in a short time he was able to be led to his 
lodgin s. Mr. Wm. Coulson, jan., was brought up in a similar 
state; but the symptoms continued longer, requiring quietness, 
rest, &c.; but in about an hour he was able to answer ques- 
tions, and give his father an account of the state of the shaft. 

her man was very violent and excited, wishing to fight 
the medical men in attendance; very much like the effects of 
chloroform. Others suffered in a state between Classes 2 and 3. 
Adams and Wilson (who first went in where the dead bodies 
were, ‘‘and who stated that their candles burned brightly and 
clearly, thus proving that it was not carbonic acid gas given off 
by the men themselves”), also Hunible and Hall, viewers, who 
followed them, suffered very much; and Mr. Humble stated, if 
he had not been assisted he must have dropped there. None of 
them were completely insensible. 

I will now give the appearances of the bodies as they were 

bt to bank; but as no post-mortem examination was 
ordere’’ by the coroner, the examination was only superficial. 
For clearness I shall divide them into different classes, 

The first class did not present any unusual appearance: 
bodies flaccid; face and lips pale, as well as the whole cuta- 
neous surface; eyelids open in a few instances, but generally 
closed; sunk in the orbit; cornea opaque and soft. About 
twenty bodies were in this class, and were easily recognised. 

In the second class (comprising by far the greatest number) 
the bodies were slightly swollen and relaxed, the arms and 
fingers bent and rigid, the skin of the palm of the hand sod- 
dened as if immersed in water, and the eyes sunk and dim. In 
variotis parts of the body the skin presented patches of a bright 
ye occasionally intermingled with streaks of a paler 

our. In some instances a bloody fluid, of a bright-red colour, 
oozed from the mouth and nostrils, and-L may observe that the 
‘men noticed this down the pit. Many of bodies were 
recognised with difficulty. 

In the third class the head and face were tly swollen, 
the features distorted, &c.; fluid from the mouth dark and red ; 
eyes prominent and somewhat reddened; abdomen much dis- 
tended with gas, &c.; strong odours from the bodies; patches 
of a red colour observed on various parts. This class embraced 
but a small number, and they were found near the farnace; 
the skin of two of the bodies was charred in several places. 

As there was not any of the gas taken for analysis, and none 
of the bodies examined, we cin only come to a conclusion as to 
what the gas was from its general character, its effects on the 
men, candles, &c.; and these combined point to carbonic oxide 

as the cause of the death of the men. To account for the 

erent appearances of the bodies, their position and the part 
of the mive where they were found must be taken into account, 
as some parts were much hotter than others, 

I have to express my obligations to Messrs, M‘Alister, 
Lambert, and Weddell, assisting me from their notes in 
giving the symptoms, &c, I desire also to thank you on behalf 
of my medical brethren for your kind observations on our con- 
duct in connexion with the melancholy accident. 

Iam, Sir, your obedient 

Cottage, Seaton Delave A. Davison, L.R.C.S. Ed. 
Hastings Cottage, 1, 


POOR-LAW MEDICAL REFORM ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Sir,—I must anologize “or trespassing so frequently on your 
— but as I have recently made an Lopes! to all the Poor- 
w medical officers, it is but right you, as the steady sup- 
aaa of our rights, and the medical men themselves, Jhouka 
iw the result of that appeal, On the 7th of this month I 
sent out a circular letter, and in the course of the followin 
week I received upwards of a hundred subscriptions, and f 
have little doubt many more will yet.come in. It may possibly 
be said that a bundred is but a small proportion of 3000; but 
as yet there has been but little time for union meetings, &c. 
However, I have a list of names which shows that I have at 
this moment a powerful body of voluntary supporters, and I 
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have little doubt others will readily join them in the endea- 
vour to rescue our poorer brethren from the miserable position 
many of them are now in, which is exemplified by the follow- 
ing extracts from letters received within the last few days :— 
‘*T send you five shillings’ worth of stamps— three days’ earn- 
ings ; I can afford no more, and for that sum I have made over 
a hundred visits, travelled sixty-two miles, and supplied medi- 
cines.” Another writes: ‘* During the last quarter I have had 
an unusual amount of fever cases (no fewer than ninety), for 
which I have received £4 10s., my regular quarter’s te 
other cases not mentioned. Surely, I need say no more of the 
urgency of the reform we seek, or of the necessity for all the 
Poor-law medical officers lending a helping hand. 

Permit me here, in the name of the Association, to thank 
those gentlemen unconnected with the Poor-law who have so 
generously sent subscriptions, 

Lam, Sir, yours, &c., 
Royal-terrace, Weymouth, March, 1862. Kicnarp 

*,” We have not space to give in detail the various sums 
which Mr. Griffin has received. They amount in the gross to a 
little above £50, in sums varying from £2 2s. to 2s, 6d. We 
regret to announce so small a subscription. Such luakewarmness 
in their own cause is not creditable to the Union surgeons of 
this kingdom.—Ep., L. 


To the Editor of Tur Lascet. 


Str,—As a Poor law medical officer, I beg to thank Mr. 
Garlick for his sensible and manly appeal to our body. We 
certainly need such a stimulus; for after the petitioning to the 
House of Commons, and the money subscribed to aid our friend 
Mr. Griffin in the past, it does appear to me the height of 
fatuity to allow the present opportunity to away without 
distinctly bringing under the notice of the i now sit- 
ting a full knowledge of our grievances, 

I was one of the three medical gentlemen who tendered evi- 
dence before the Committee last year, and I limited myself to 
the elucidation of the hardships experienced by those who, like 
myself, have large union-houses to take care of ; and although 
my examination occupied but a very short time, I was enabled 
to produce some good effect, by pointing out a simple mode of 
meeting crtain admitted evils. But I confess to having been 
much dispirited on finding that only three of our body had 
volunteered to give evidence ; capostally as I had learned that 
an observation had been made by a gentleman, high in office, 
at the Poor law Board, that if the Poor-law medical officers 
were wanting to themselves on this occasion, no opportunity 
would in all probability occur, in this generation, of getti 
an alteration which would be of any service to us. Bat it is 
not too late. Surely there are active-minded, energetic men 
enough amongst us who can throw light on the subject. I am 
not wanting in appreciation of the services of Mr. Griffin; still 
if we trust wholly to him we shall be discomfited. I remarked 
the sneering way in which the query was propounded to him 
by Mr. Villiers, as to whether he represented himself only, or 
the whole body; and although his reply was much to the point, 
yet, nevertheless, a great cause like ours cannot be brought to 
a satisfactory issue by the energies of one man only, however 
able and energetic he may be. 

It has been stated by a prominent member of the Committee, 
that our present condition is entirely due to the divisions of 
opinion amongst us, and to our apathy in expressing even those 
opinions; that we are a poor set of spiritless grumblers, 1 
would, therefore, most strongly advise union amongst us— 
union in expressing our grievances—union, if possible, in ex- 
pressing our wants. Let the last be directed to the enuncia- 
tion of a few simple principles, leaving to the executive—which 
would in all probability be the Poor-law Board—to work out 
the details ; for depend on it, for our weal or woe, the Poor-law 
Board will come out of this inquiry, intended for their diseom- 

Jiture, with vastly increased powers, And here let me gi.e my 
fellow-labourers one piece of advice: do not let us be lacking 
in consideration to the Poor-law Board in attempting to show 
before the Committee that they have been wanting in an 
ciation of our just claims in the past; rather let us go with them, 
as by so doing we shall strengthen their hands, and probably 
their di ition, to improve our status. 

One of your late cor ndents expressed a doubt that our 
peotenee of office would possibly be disturbed. I have no- 

on this point. Inough has come out before the Committee 
to convince them, if such was necessary, how impossible it 


would be for us to perform our duty to the sick poor if the 


dread of being turned out of office, at the caprice of a loce, 
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board, were again to exist. And here I cannot refrain from 
mentioning a fact that occurred in the committee-room. A 
uery was put to Mr. Griffin by the chairman bearing on this. 

either the query nor answer appears in the blue book, and I 
forget now the reply; but at the moment | concluded that it 
might be the intention of the committee to entertain such an 
idea, knowing that Mr. Estcourt was committed thereto. I 
therefore made it my business to inquire of a high official of the 
Poor-law Hoard who was in the room, what were the views of 
the Committee thereon, He replied, ‘* Permanency of your ap- 

intments will not, rest assured, be disturbed.” Still it is 

irable if we could get one or two of our body to tender 
evidence upon this point, and better still could we induce some 
ex-guardian or gentleman of repute to state his convictions 
upon this subject : many such can be found. 

In bringing my communication to a close, allow me to ob- 
serve that if, as a result of Mr. Griffin’s solicitations, Mr. Gar- 
lick’s letter, and my own humble efforts, some of our body 
should be induced to appear before the Committee and tender 
evidence; they shou'd not forget the advice given us by Lord 
Shaftesbury at the Freemasons’ Tavern,—that in seeking to 
advance our interests in this respect, we should not lose sight 
of the gross injury done to the sick poor by so cramping our 
energies and limiting our power of usefulness. On the Com- 
mittee are gentlemen who are distinguished for their practical 
philanthropy and enlarged ideas. Depend upon it, if we im- 
press them favourably that our interests are indissolubly united 
wae the helpless sick poor, our labours will not 

in vain. 


REFLEX PARAPLEGIA. 
To the Editor of Tae Lancer. 

Srr,—May I for a corner in your journal in order to 
ask whether any of your readers can iuform me (from practical 
experience) to what extent the presence of parapic has been 
lithotomy or 

ty? 

I have for some years had under my immediate notice the 
case of a gentleman with imperfect paraplegia, which I have 
regarded as being “‘ reflex” in character, and probably con- 
in the kidney or bladder. 

ite recently a large-si alus (probably mainly phos- 
phatic) has been discovered within the patient's bladder; and 
now three questions urgently present themselves for solution :— 

ist. Whether any operation for the removal of the stone, 
under the circumstances of the case,* is justifiable ? 

2nd. If an operation be justifiable, whether it should be that 

. ther, from the advisability of riddin 
expectation (supposing the paraplegia to be really connected 
with the presence of the urinary calculus as a consequence) 
that, after the a has existed for several years, it will 

isappear on the successful removal of the foreign 


each of them; but what I want to ascertain is, 
whether any of your readers can tell me of any case of para- 
plegia in which a calculus has been detected in the bladder and 
removed by operation, and if so, under what actual circum- 
stances, as regards details, and with what results. 

I cannot find that any such case has been placed on record, 
nor am | aware that such a complication as paraplegia has ever 
been. systematically considered in relation to the operation of 
i y or lithotrity. Such may have existed in the practice 
of some of those who may meet with this appeal; and if so, I 
shall be greatly obliged (as doubtless others will be also) if they 
will accede to my request-—that they should place the par- 
ticulars of such cases before the profession. 

I remain, Sir, yours, &c., 
Joun W. M.D. 

Upper Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, March, 1862. 

* The case, briefly described, is one in which there has existed for man 

almost loss of over the muscles below the knee, m 


power 
+ over those of the thighs, of the abdumen and bladder, and eon- 


loss of the sphincters; along with greatly diminished 
sensibility of the below the and gunestily on state of the 


NEW REMEDIES. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir,—In the last number of your journal, Dr. Gardner says 
his attention was drawn to the subject of podopbyllin in 
the year 1856 by a brief paragraph in some periodical—be 
thinks American, and says a very smal] quantity only was 
procurable in London We beg to state that we imported a 
quantity in the spring of 1853 from our in New York, 
who is a maker of a superior article, and who was formerly an 
assistant in our establishment, and have ever since ns up a 
continuous supply. The principal houses have bad it t 
us. In that year we drew up a paper (which is now enclosed), 
setting forth its properties from various medical authorities, 
supphed to us from America. We sent samples to the diffe- 
rent hospitals and medical men, soliciting a trial, as, from the 
glowing accounts of it, we thought it might be beneficially in- 
troduced into the materia medica of this country in cases where 
calomel was needed. Like most new remedies, it was not re- 
ceived with favour ; but, however, it was taken up by several 
medical men, and is now coming into very extensive use, 
will, no doubt, considerably diminish the use of 

We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 
Brapiey Bovrpas 

Pont-street, Belgrave-square, March, 1862. 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE OFFICES. 
To the Editor of Tue Lawcer. 

Sir,—Thongh this note is necessarily anonymous, yet the 
matter it refers to will, I apprehend, immediately recommend 
itself to your judgment. 

In your excellent notice on insurance office fees to medical 
it is the injustice of 
inea fees. hy should 1, who am a medical officer to an 
insurance office, have to accept half-fees from the imsurance 
office alone, of all who ask my services? Surely a wealthy cor- 
porate body like an insurance office can afford to pay at least 
equal fees with private individuals and patients; not to men- 
tion that one gui not half a guinea—is the recognised, if 
not the legal, fee for a medical consultation in England. 

Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

March, 1862. A 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 

Sm,—In Tue Laycer of last week you give a list of those 
offices which pay ‘* medical practitioners” a fee for their certi- 
ficate. I suppose you mean the medical practitioners attached 
to the respective offices, and not the medical referee of the 
party applying to procure vt ape 4 for some years since, after 
von had published of ces which paid for the certi- 
ficate, the late manager of the Norwich Union in this city told 
me it was a mistake for the name of their office to have been in- 
serted in your list; and he regularly told my patients, when 
applying to him, that he should seod me the paper for form’s 
sake, but he knew it would not be replied to, as his office 
never gave a fee but to their own medical adviser. —Y ours &., 

Bristol, March, 1862. J. G. Laxspowy, M.R.C.8, 


Tue following corrections have been received since the pub- 
lication in Tue Lancet of last week of the list of Assurance 
Offices that pay fees to the private medical referees of persons 
proposing to insure their lives :— 

Title of Office. Payments to Medical Practitioners. 
Albert Medical and Famil : 

Endowment ... ... £1 1s, in all canes. 

EquityandLaw ... ... £1 ls. when over £100. 
London Equitable ... ... Accordingtoamount of assurance. 
Payments made to medical men 
New National ... when consulted; £1 1s. for £500 
and upwards, and 10s. 6d. under. 
Norwich Union* ... £1 1s. on all policies, 
Royal ls, 6d. for small amounts, and 

* It will be seen by a letter from Mr. Lansdown, of Bristol, Norwich 


Tue Gengrat Hosprrat at Nertey, contrary to the 
universal tion, is not to be opened thi , 
preparation been made for its use during the a 
season ; but it was decided that it would not be 
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PARISIAN MEDICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ) 


Dr. Rocer, whose position as physician of the Hépital des 
Enfans Malades gives him a large field of observation, read on 
Tuesday last an interesting paper at the Academy of Medicine 
on ‘Generalized Emphysema,” embracing that of the lung, 
mediastinum, and subcutaneous cellular tissue. He remarked 
that during the progress of acute pulmonary affections the phy- 
sician occasionally witnessed after an unusually severe fit of 
coughing the formation of a soft crepitating swelling on either 
side of the neck ; that this swelling gradually extended under 
the skin, and eventually became general. *‘In such cases,” 
said the author—‘ and they are very rare, for I have only been 
able to collect nineteen (nine observed by M. Blache and my- 
self, and ten gathered from various aathors)—the emphysema 
has a triple seat: first in the lung, whence it arises; then in 
the mediastinum, which it traverses; and lastly in. the sub 
cutaneous cellular tissue, in which it finally spreads. This 

thological condition is more frequently met with during the 

rst four years of childhood than at any other period  y life, 
and in nearly one-half of the cases reported occurred in con- 
nexion with whooping-cough. This kind of emphysema is not 
to be confounded with that occurring from the decomposition 
of tissues, as in certain gangrenous maladies; for here the air 
comes from the lung: it is, however, an equally fatal symp- 
tom, for out of the nineteen cases fifteen died. In the four 
cases which recovered, the reabsorption of the air diffused 
through the subcutaneous cellular tissue occupied periods vary- 
ing from nine to twenty-one days.” With regard to treatment, 
Dr. Roger recommends digitalis in full doses, opium given as 
in perforation of the bowel, and numerous punctures with a 

am sadly id that the offspring of the still pending Aca- 
demical discussion will be still ‘after all, A navel 
not unlike red tape in look, is coiled tightly round the neck of 
the feetus, and MM. Davenne, Husson, and Co., are all inter- 
ested in retarding the birth. The former tells the Academy 
that he has reason to doubt the exactness of English statistics ; 
but that whenever they happen to tell against England and for 
France he will accept them, and not otherwise—an admission 
which does honour to his candour. His conclusions amount to 
the following : that the comparisons which have hitherto been 
made with the hospital organizations and their result in both 
countries were absurd and odious, or thereabouts; that no 
doubt England has made considerable progress in the perfecting 
of her an system, but she had done so by following in the 
wake of France; and that now France must profit by the 
experience of her neighbour, as her neighbour had originally 
| ama by hers--a statement which goes far to invalidate the 

er assertion relative to British statistical inaccuracy. 

M. Alfred oy fellow of the Faculty of Medicine and 

ysician of the Pitié, died on Tuesday last. He had suffered 

_more than a twelvemonth past from a men’al disorder, 
which had obliged him to abandon all active employment, and 
seek perforce that repose of which voluntarily he had allowed 
himself so little. He leaves several good works which will 
long survive him ; that, more especially, on the Diseases of the 
Womb has already taken rank amongst the classical treatises 
on the subject. 

An animated exchange of observations occurred at the last 
meeting of the Society of Surgery as to a question of priority. 
Asan English surgeon, Mr. Jordan of Manchester, seems to have 
been the first to practise and publish (for the laws of priority 
in France require both steps) operations for the repair of — by 
periosteal regeneration, the details in connexion with the dis- 
cussion will be interesting to your readers. M. Verneuil having 
stated that M. Ollier claimed the priority of application in 
Tegard to periosteal reprodaction of bone, M. Béraud rose to 
remind the Society that Mr. Jordan, one of the surgeons of the 
Manchester Infirmary, had, in 1854 and 1555, already per- 

operations in which this principle was applied to the 
treatment of pseudarthrosis; and that in June, 1856, M. Nélaton 
had delivered a clinical lecture on the subject, taking as his 
text Mr. Jordan’s work ; and moreover that at about the same 
M. Richard had treated, at the Hétel Dieu, a patient 

y the same method: consequently, the honour of priority in 
Mo wise belonged to M. Ollier, but to Mr. Jordan alone, 
Flourens had discovered the scientific truth, but the Man- 
chester surgeon bad first put it into practice. 

The Monitcur published a few days ago an imperial decree, 
n virtue of which the infant asylums, or créches, are to be 


laced under the immediate protection of the Empress. Her 
ajesty reserves to herself the faculty of appointing the presi- 
dent and vice-presidents of the managing boards, 
Paris, March 18th, 1863. 


MEDICAL TRIALS. 


CROWN COURT, CHELMSFORD, Marcu 
(Before Lord Chief Justice Exxe. ) 


Tuomas Marcuant (who had been admitted to bail 
and not brought to gaol) was indicted for unlawfully receiving 
a lunatic to board and lodge in a certain house at Witham, not 
being an hospital duly registered according to the Act of Parlia- 
ment (the Lunatic Asylums Regulation Act), during the years 
1855 to 1~62 inclusive, 

Mr. C. Pollock and Mr. F. H. Lewis prosecuted; Mr. Phil- 
brick defended. 

The defendant, by advice of counsel, pleaded ‘ Guilty,” and 

Mr. C. PoLtock, on the of the prosecution, stated that 
it had been instituted on behalf of the Commissioners in Lunacy 
merely with a view to make known and enforce the provisions 
of the Act of Parliament in regard to the registration and licens- 
ing of lunatic asylums, and not with any wish to inflict punish- 
ment on the defendant, On the contrary, having made every 
inquiry, they were satisfied that, though there had been a 
technical irregularity, there had been no ill motive or intention 
to act improperly. Under these circumstances they did not 
propose to press for punishment. 

The Lorp Cuter Justice oy be that justice would be satisfied 
by the defendant entering into his own recognizances to appear 
for judgment when upon, 


CROWN COURT, STAFFORD, Marcu 121s. 
(Before Baron CHANNELL. ) 


Edward Richard Perks, a chemist’s assistant, was indicted 
for killing and slaying Thomas Winter, at Yoxall, on the 18th 


Jan last. 
Mr. Vanghan prosecuted ; Mr. Motteram defended the pri- 


soner. 

The facts of the case were these : The deceased, Mr. Winter, 
a young farmer, was suffering from an eruption in the face ; 
and on the 6th January he requested a Mr. Arthur to procure 
for him from Lichfield one ounce of Aithiops mineral and one 
ounce of cream of tartar, and gave him a paper with these two 
names written on to take to a chemist’s. Mr. Arthur then 
went to the shop of Mr. Pipe, chemist, of Lichfield, and asked 
for one ounce of Aithiops mineral and one ounce of cream of 
tartar. He was supplied by the prisoner, who is shopman to 
Mr. Pipe, with a packet marked *‘ Athiops mineral (peiecm),” 
and one marked “ cream of tartar.” This he took to the 
ceased, who, on the 8th, took a small portion of it. After 
taking it he became very sick and ill, and Mr. Snoad, — 
was sent for, who prescribed for him, and was in at 
upon him until the day of his death, which took place on the 
18th January, ten days after the medical man was first called 
in. The evidence of Mr. Snoad, and also of Dr. Day, proved 
that ten grains of l'urbith mineral would produce death ;—it 
was an active poison, while A.thiops mineral was not recog- 
nised as a poison at all, and was coinparatively harmless ;—and 
that the deceased died from the effects of Turbith mineral. 
Dr. Day also stated that Turbith mineral was sometimes used 
for disease in dogs. 

For the defence it was contended that the pri had made 
no mistake in giving the poison. He was under the impression 
that it was requi for a dog, as Mr. Arthur, when he pro- 
cured it, had a dog with him, and Athiops mineral was so inert 
that it was now seldom used ; and the only mistake he made 
was in labeling the packet ‘‘ 4ithiops mineral” instead of 
**Turbith mineral”—prisoner knowing the former was not 
applicable for dogs, but that the latter was. 

After a short consultation, the jury returned a verdict of 
** Not guilty.” 

CROWN COURT, YORK, Marcu l4ra. 
(Before Mr. Monk, Q.C., sitting as Commissioner.) 
Sarah Hollings, who had been on bail, was charged with 


the manslaughter of Eliza Dixon, at Leeds, on the 12th of 
November last. 


Mr, Blackburn appeared for the prosecution, and Mr. Camp- 
bell Foster for the prisoner. 
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The prisoner, it appeared, is a midwife, and was engaged to 
attend upon a Neos ron named Eliza Dixon, who, on Nov. 
llth, gave birth to a child in Dale-court, Leeds. The ewe er 
was charged by the prosecution with gross and culpable negli 

in the performance of her duties, and it was alleged 
G her mismanagement she caused the death of the deceased. 

It appeared that the prisoner was called to attend the de- 
ceased at about eight o'clock on the night in question, and the 
deceased, a healthy young woman, twenty-six years of age, was 
delivered about nine o'clock. The prisoner did what appeared 
to be requisite for the deceased, and left her, apparently doing 
well, about twelve o’clock. In the course of the night, how- 
ever, violent hemorrhage came on. The prisoner was sent for 
at seven in the morning, but was unable to attend tili nine 
o'clock, when she found the deceased dying, and immediately 
went for the assistance of a surgeon. The deceased died at 
eleven o'clock, On a post-mortem examination, it was found 
that the placenta had not been removed, and in consequence 
death from hemorr' had resulted. On the part of the pro- 
secution it, was all that there was such pee —_ 
ignorance on the of the pri , or such igence 
her liable for the death of 
the deceased, On cross-examination, it appeared that a sub- 
stance had passed away from the which the prisoner 
mistook for the after-birth. 

Mr. Foster, in defence, contended that the prisoner was a 
careful and skilful midwife, and had in this particular instance 
exercised ordinary skill and intelligence. The death of the 
deceased was not caused by any ignorance, negligence, or want 
of attention, but by a mistake which, had assistance been earlier 
sent for, might have been remedied. 

Witnesses were called to speak to the high character of the 
prisoner as a midwife. 

The jury retired for nearly an hour, when they found the 
prisoner Guilty, but strongly recommended her to mercy on 
account of her previous good character. 


Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Fray, Marca l4ra. 
ARMY SANITARY AFFAIRS. 


Sir M. Peto asked for an explanation of the vote of £30,000 
for sanitary 

Sir G. C. 1s said the vote consisted of a great variety of 
—_ which it would be impossible to explain within mode- 
rate limits, 

Colonel Stuart wished to know under whose control the 
vote would be expended, 

Sir G. C. Lewis said the expenditure of the vote would be 
entirely under the control of the War Office. It was intended 
for the detailed improvement of barracks, and it was impossible 
to give a more ific description of its destination. There 
were a number of small improvements required for the health 
of soldiers in military barracks in this country, and this vote 
was proposed with that view. If the sum taken proved too 
a the purpose it would not be expended. 

ir M. Pero could not understand what this £30,000 was 
required for. It was not satisfactory merely to be told that it 
we in a general way to sanitary purposes with- 

Colonel Nortu could not find under what head the Sanitary 
Commission came, and wished to know whether Dr. Suther- 
land’s salary was included in this estimate. The medical 
officers of the army were justly affronted that a civilian should 
have been placed at the head of that Sanitary Commission. 

Mr. Osporne did not think the vote of £30,000 for sanitary 


purposes stood exactly on a satisfi ground, Perhaps it 
would be well to pone the vote till the Committee had a 
more detailed ex ion of its objects, 

Mr, T. G. Barmxe said this sanitary vote origi in a 
resolution of the House of Commons, moved by late Lord 


present in uence of the report of a itary 
Commission, to the effect soldiers in the prime of life were 
dying much faster than they would otherwise do, in conse- 
of It was thought, 

not as a matter of humanity, honour, and credit to the 


country, yet even from motives of economy, they should give 
the most perfect accommodation to the soldier which skill and — 
experience could suggest, because nothing was more expensive 
than a trained soldier, That Commission reported last year. 
Lord Herbert served on the Commission, visited many of the 
barracks, and joined in the detailed reports of the changes 
which were necessary. It was to carry out those interim re- 
ports that for the last two years £33,000 were voted ; and this 
year, in consequence of so much having been done, the amount 
was reduced to £30,000. He believed that nothing was more 
capable of proof than that the improvement of ventilation, in 
cavalry barracks especially, had had a direct effect in diminish- 
ing the loss of life. He was certain that if there was one single 
vote which the country would not wish to see diminished it 
— particular vote for improving the sanitary condition 
army. 
Mr. Savt asked the object of a vote of £3000 for hospitals. 
Sir G. C, Lewis said it was for the wives and widows of 


Hatt.—The following gentlemen passed 
their examination in the science and practice of medicine, and 
received certiticates to practise, on the 13th inst. :— 

Branthwaite, Harrison, Charing-cross Hospital. 
Collins, Henry, Wincanton, Somerset. 
Cookson, Albert Nesfield, Stowmarket, Suffolk. 
Morton, Thomas Henry, London. 

Swallow, James Dodd, st. Thomas's Hospital. 

The following gentlemen also on the same day passed their 
first examination :— 

Stone, R. Sidney, Howard-street, W.C. 
Vallance, Edmund, Ashley-street, Nurthampton-square. . 

University or the last 
meeting of Convocation, Dr. George Johnson, of King’s College, 
obtained the largest number of votes as one of three to 
be submitted to the Queen, and of whom ene io to be chested 
member of the Senate. In accordance with the usage estab- 
lished, it may be anticipated that Dr. Johnson will be elected 
to the Senate. 

Dre Swiney’s on Grotocy.—It is in- 
tended to appoint, in May next, a lecturer on this foundation. 
The office is tenable for five years. The lectures are to be 
delivered in London, Edinburgh, or Dublin. 

Hosritat. ror Consumption, Bromproy.—The con- 
siderable proceeds of the fashionable concert by the amateur 
band of “‘ Wandering Minstrels” last week in London, will be 
devoted to the Brompton Hospital for Consumption. 


Empatuine.—The body of Willy Lincoln, the son of 
the President of the States of the American Union, has been 
embalmed by Drs. Brown and Alexander, assisted by Dr, 
Wood, in the nce of the attending physicians, Drs. Stone 
and Hall, Senator Browning, and Isaac Newton. The method 
of of Paris, was employed, and the result is stated to 
Enon cntincly to the attendant friends of the 
family. 


A sixocvtar advertisement appears in “ Galignani’s 
Messenger,” advising the poor that *‘ it is only necessary for 
them to carry about the root of the ‘ piony’ for epilepsy, and 
the ashes for paralysis. It is a talisman which will do more 
good than all the treatises on epilepsy.” 


bee rance for a Kuropean hospital at 
Sisters of Charity to found in the ca) 


poor Chinese; and they carry out wi 
cines and appliances for the purpose. 
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eam of 
_ | Devon Inrirmary.— Of the sum of £1500 
nied tp hoaitil for the perpetuation of the memory of 
the late Earl Fortescue, one half will 
monument by Mr. E. B. Stephens, and the « to building a 
new wing to the North Devon Infirmary, in which the late 
| earl took a warm interest. 
| 
| TospitaL at Pexitx.—The materials and nurses have 
t em & si medi- 
) 

Atconot.—A Cabinet order, published 
oe in the Prussian army shall be henceforth replaced by coffee. 
Camp- Each man will receive two-fifths of an ounce per day in time of 

peace, and half an ounce in time of war, 
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MEDICAL NEWS. 


[Marce 2?, 1862, 


Tae Quexert Memoniat Mepat Furp.—The Council 
of the Mi Society of London, desirous of testifying their 


esteem for the ate Professor Quekett, and to commemorate the 
value of his services rendered to the Society for nearly twenty 
years, have resolved to raise a fund, which, 


payment of the books and instruments rechased for the 
Society at the late Professor Quekett's sale, be devoted to 
the purchase of a medal, to be called the ‘‘ Quekett Medal,” 
and to be given at the discretion of the Council (if possible 
annual] of the in the opinion 
of the Council, has best promoted the interest of microscopical 
science, With the view of carrying out this laudable object a 
subscription has been set on foot, and a considerable sum 
raised, We cordially recommend the Medal Fund to our 
readers, Dr. Millar, of Bethnall House, is Treasurer, and Mr. 
Jabez Hogg, of Bedford-square, Hon. Secretary. 


Norra Lonpoy Mepricat Socrery.—The following is a 
list of office-bearers for the session 1862-63 :—Mr. E. Cousins, 
President; Dr. Cholmeley, Dr. Copland, Dr. Hare, and Dr. 
Croft, Vice- Presidents ; Part, Mr. W. Clifton, and Mr, 
W. A. N. Cattlin, Trustees ; Mr. 'W. Adams, ‘Treasurer ; Dr. 
Westley, Secretary ; Dr. Reynolds, Mr. J. Hainworth, Mr. 
T. C. Jackson, Mr. i. 8. Baly, Mr. G. Tate, Mr. R. Qaain, Dr. 
Hillier, Dr. Mageniss, Mr. Lord, and Dr. Collins, Councillors, 


Junior Mepicat Society or Lonpoy.— The annual 
ral meeting of this Society was held on the 11th instant, 

. Fairlie Clarke, Esq., president, in the chair, The report 

of the for the by Mr. Frank W. 
(Charing-cross), displayed a very prosperous con- 

See of the Society. It was moved by Mr. G. oa Brodie (St. 
George’s), seconded by Mr. Axford (King’s), and una- 
nimously, ‘*‘ That the now read be received and ted.” 
Mr. John F. Deck (St. Thomas’s) then read over certain ad- 


ditions to the laws and bye-laws which were submitted by the | by the 


council for consideration, the majority being carried nem. con. 

Mr. Stevenson (Guy’s) proposed, and Mr. Muir (Guy’s) 

“* That the expenses of the Society, including those 

of all and general meetings, be defrayed by a contin- 
gent f by each Hospital Medical Society in union pro 
ratd, Tate according to the new 
mem mi uring the preceding 3 re- 
freshments be discontinued.” win 

The laws and bye-laws were ordered to be printed and cir- 
culated; and a vote of thanks to the president closed the 
meeting, 


Sr. THomas’s Hosprtat.—Mr. 8S. J. Gibbons, chairman 
be the City Lands Committee, presented a report from that 
n a communication from the vestry clerk of the —_— 
ved bi the Martyr, Southwark, in relation to 

tuilding of St. Thomas’s Hospital, enclosing a resolution unani- 
mously agreed to by them, urging that the hospital should be 
rebuilt on some suitable spot of the south district of the metro- 
polis, and against its removal north of the Thames. The com- 
mittee, having considered the subject, felt that the corporation 
had no legal power to interfore in it, but ex a ee an opinion 
that it was desirable that the new hospital should be erected 
= some suitable spot in the south district of the metropolis, 
an opinion which they understood was concurred in by the 
committee of the governors of the hospital. The was 
to refer by the Court, and Mr. Stuart notice of a 


near to the city of London the 
afflicted poor, and most conducive to their restoration to health. 


Socrrty.—At a meeting on the 18th 
instant— J. Crawfurd, me president, in the chair—a paper 
was read by William Bollae rt, Esq., ‘On the Ancient Indian 
Tombs at Chiriqui, Isthmus of Darien ;” with a Note by C. 
Carter Blake, Esq., on some stone celts found in them. Tn 
1859, gold ornaments and pottery were discovered in these 
graves, through the falling of a tree which had grown upon 

one of them; and great numbers were opened and ran- 
pie between June and Au of that year, 1500 
being in digging, and 250 lb. weight of gold, valued 
at 212, , being extracted. The plain of Bugabita, the scene 
‘of these excavations, is a mile square, surrounded by moun- 
tains; and the graves are spread round a central mound of 
stones four or five yards high. Other graves have since been 
—— places, and the whole district teems with them. 
of the gold ornaments represent various New-World 
i such as frogs, tapirs, &c.; while others are moulded 


into grotesque, obscene, and hideous forms. Amon 
the sacred i 


Heatta or Loypon pugine THs Week ENDING 
Sarunpay, Marcu 151ra.— The returns for London for the 


deaths from typhus are still very numerous, h the number 
is not quite so 

in that week to 123; they were last week 108. There were 49 


his glottis. A girl, aged 6 years, died from eating too 

nuts. A widow died at 9, North-street, Marylebone, on 
March, whose age is stated to have been 100 years and 6 months. 
She was born and had lived all her life in London, where for 


of whom 95 and 96 y: 
The births were—boys, 99 


1; gitle, 949. Total, 1940, 


MEDICAL VACANCTES, 


of Physician to the Eastern Dispensary, Bath, has become vacant 
se of Dr. Wm. Robinson Hill, 
Assistant- an Assistant-Surgeon are required for the West- 
n-ter Hospita’ 
There is a vacancy for a Medical Gilicer for the Crich District of the Belper 
Union, Derbyshire, 
A Medicz! Officer is wanted for the Workhouse and Eastchurch District of 
the Sheppey Union, Kent. 
a. is a vacancy for a Medical Officer for the Mawddwy District of the 
lly Union, Merionethshire. 
i” office of Apothecary to the Mountjoy Male Convict Prison is now vacant 
ws the resignation of Dr. Halahan, 
A Medical Officer is required for No. 1 District of the Stepney Union. 


Tae office 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


i. been appointed House-Suigeon to the Royal Infirmary 
pensary, W 

Mr. Soelberg Wells has been elected Ophthalmic Surgeon to the Middlesex 

Mr. Rowland been appointed Chesterfield 
and North Derbyshire Infirmary. 

Mr. Charles Vernon Hitchins has been elected Honorary Surgeon to the 
Weston-super-Mare nsary, in the room of Mr. Rained, 

Mr. Hasler Harris has been appointed Sur, to the National Dental Hos- 
pital, by the vacancy caused by the late Mr. 

Dr. John Gardiner has been appointed Medical Officer for the Kirkheaton 
passion of the Huddersfield Union, Yorkshire; Mr, Alexander for the 
Honley District; Mr. James King, for the Fulstone District; and Mr. John 
Dowse, for the Cumberworth District. 

Mr. James Neale Earle, one of the District of the Royal South 
been elected full Sur- 
geon to that institution. 
Dr. Robert Edmund Scoresby Jackson has been appointed Lecturer on 
Materia Medica at Surgeon’s Hall, Edinburgh. 
On the: wate of Je an., at Old- d-town, Old Kalaber, the wife of Archibald Hewan, 
and Medical 


te John E. Cartwright has been elected Surgeon to the Seamen's Infirmary, 
London Dispensary, St. George’s-cross, Lambeth, 
Births, and Beaths. 
Esq. , ofa 


Cruise, MD. © 


ofa 
On Dat, th wi of De J. B.N., of a son. 
On the 13th inst., the wife of 8, B. Birch, M.D., Grove Lodge, Kensington- 
sore, of a daughter. 
M.D., of a 
oe 14th inst., at Finsbury-square, the wife of Herbert Davies, M.D., of 


te ‘the 14th inst., at Clarence-square, Brighton, the wife of Richard Hughes, 
L.B.C.P., of a daughter. 


rte at Ni the wife of BE, W. Tait, 


t them is 
| a8 the work of the Durachos—a race he conjectured to have 
been derived from a portion of the Chorotecan nation of Nica- 
| ragua One celt found in the Bugabita district Mr. Blake 
| thought, from its rough workmanship, might be of more ancient 
which Ms, pate down 
mortality of the previous week. The deaths last week were 
| 1423. The average number corrected for corresponding weeks 
| in ten years (1852-61) is 1408. The actual mortality differed 
and almost the same number from bronchitis. A man aged 28, 
| at Walham-green, was suffocated by the _ of meat in 
about 50 years she has followed the occupation of a laundress, 
Eleven deaths of nonagenarians were recorded, the two oldest 
| 
| 
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On the 16th at St. Leonard’ of John 
Eversfield-place, 's-on-Sea, the wife 
On the 16th inst., at 
a ter. 


of a daughter. 
‘Circus, Bath, the wife of Charles Coates, M.D., of 


MONDAY, Manca 24 ... 4 


TUESDAY, Marcu 25 


EsTurnsteR Hosrrrat.—Operations, 2 
Bovat Iwstrrorion.—3 Mr. Jobn 
“ On the Physiology of the Senses,” 
..¢ Rovat Mzeprcat Careveeicat Socrerr oF 
Jdward Smith, “ 


Lowpor,—8} Dr. Ed ith, “On the 

Prevalence of Conditions affecting the Constitu- 

of Phthisical Persons.” — Dr. Reed, “ Fur- 
Remarks on Affections Caecum.” 


azy’s Hosrrtat.—Operations, | 
Unrverstrr Cottzes Hosrrta.. — 


2 Pm. 
WEDNESDAY, Mancn 26+ Rorat Hosrrtat. — Operations, 2 


THURSDAY, Manca 27{ 


FRIDAY, Marcu 28 


P.M. 
Royat or Croonian 
Lectures : Dr. Lee, “ On the Nervous Structures 
and Pelvic Viscera.” 


(St. Groner’s 
P.M. 
Lowpow Hosrrrat, Pm. 
Hosrrtat, Kuve’s Cross.— 
PM. 


Lowpow Suzercat Homs.—Operations, 2 

Wrst Loxpow 2 

Prof. Tyndall, “On 
eat.” 


tions, 14 
Royat or Paysiciays.—4 rx. Lum- 
leian Lectures: Dr. Williams, “The Successes 
«4 and Pailures of Medicine.” 
Rovat Admiral Fitzroy, “An 
Explanation of the Meteorological Electric Tele- 
| 


(St. Taomas's H —Operations, 1 
St. Hospritat.—Uperations, 


Kuve’s Hosrrtat. 


SATURDAY, Mazcu 29 Cuantwe-cuoss Hosrrrat.—Overations, 2 


Rorat Iwsrrrvrion.—3 p.m. Prof. H. E. 

“On Spectrum Analysis.” 
Cuetstiay Mepicat Association.—8 Meet- 
\ ing at Freemasons’ Hall. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO THE LANCET. 


Unstampep. 


Post-office Orders ia payment should be addressed to Gsorex Coxzr, 
Tax Lancet Office, 423, Strand, London, and made payable to him at the 


Strand Post-office, 


Tux Lancet may be obtained from every respectable Bookseller or Newsman 


in the World, 


THE ANALYTICAL SANITARY COMMISSION. 


A Report on 
PARAFFIN, 


AND ITS ADULTERATIONS, 
Will be published on Saturday next, March 29th. 


Co Correspondents. 


Tux Cottzen 
Studens.—Under certain circumstances, the Examiners of the College make 
exceptions to the regulations in force. We believe that in this respect the 
greatest liberality consistent with justice is exercised by the Court. It is 


this assertion in days gone by, happily in the future it cannot be applicable. 
The preliminary examination which has been instituted will test the general 
acquirements of the student. No one who has the welfare of his profession 


bodies in this matter. 
every man who aspires to be a member of my profession should be a gentle- 
man.” To be a gentleman, he must by his previous education be not in- 
ferior to the alumni of other learned professions. We have laboured under 
great disadvantages in this respect from the jealousies of corporate bodies. 
These jealousies still exist; but upon one point the Colleges appear to be 
agreed—viz., in the enforcement of such an examination as will test the can- 
didate as to his preliminary knowledge. As a general rule, the preliminary 
examinations cannot be regarded as arbitrary. The benefits we shall derive 
from these wholesome regulations are, as they should be, prospective, and 
we think that the manner in which the various examining bodies have 
carried out their plan of reform is most salutary, and entitled to the appro- 
bation of the profession. There will always be exceptions to a rule; but 
these do not militate against its necessity or its prudence. 

B. M., (Worcester.)—The questions propounded to us are scarcely stated with 
sufficient distinctness. As a rule, however, it may be said that it is incon- 
sistent, to say the least of it, for a physician attached to an hospital to hold 
office in another institution as a general practitioner. It is contrary to 
etiquette for a physician so attached to act as a general practitioner in 
private practice. With regard to the surgeon of an hospital, we believe that 
it is common in many towns and cities of this kingdom for a gentleman so 
circamstanced to practise generally. That which is customary, therefore, 
might be regarded as proper, and not an infringement of the etiquette of the 


profession. 
Enquirer —1. We do not know the result.—2. We cannot say. 


Mucriacs rae oF Cancer. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 
Sra,—In my report of the four eases of cancer which appeared in your im- 
of the Ast instant, I omitted to give the form of the arsenica] mu 

which has been so successfully employed by me in many cases of epithe! 
eancer during the last eighteen months. following is the formula :-— 
Ar-enious acid, gum arabie powder, of each one ounce, mixed with five drachms 
of water. The part affected to be painted over with the mucilage night and 
morning, never exceeding one superticial inch. As the part becomes deadened, 
ét must be allowed to slough off, aided by the application of a simple warm 
bread-and- water poultice. When all the diseased has been thus got rid 
of by the repeated application of the mucilave, a carrot poultice should be ap- 
ved during the night, and a weak black lotion during the day (calomel, one 
‘hm ; lime water, one pint), until the part is entirely healed. 


good health, bicarbonate of soda, 


is produced in the 


It is by this moe of treatment I consider such a 
constitution as to arrest and even destroy a cancerous action, as I have not yet 
seen a single instance of the disease returning in any of the cases thus treated. 


There are cases now under this trearment, which can be seen by any 
medical man who may desire to visit 1, —— truly, 


M. 
Surgeon to the Cancer Hospital, 


1 incol ’s-inn-fields, March, 1962. 


Tae Lancer,) NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. | po 
On the 16th inst., at Green-street, Grosvenor-square, the wife of Gustavus 
ey hey Edinburgh, the wife of J. 8. Beveridge, 
of Stamford, ots 
MARRIAGES, 
On the 10th of Dee. last, at Sydney, New South Wales, B. Fyffe, Esq., 
M.R.CS., to Emily Catherine, second daughter of J. Garrick, Esq., of Ries. 
Betley, Staffordshire, 4 
late Surgeon to the 
= the Jeremiah w, Esq., L.R.C.P., of Altrincham and 
ersey. 
On the inst. at Old Chariton, Kent, Arthur Wyatt, M.R.C.S., aged 35. 
F Fi oa ‘ probable that, if a memorial were addressed to them, “Studens” would 
Medical I of t t Tech. come under the old regulations. Medical education is at present under the 
ay influence of a salutary change. There may be cases of individual hardship ; 
ee ye but nothing could be more conducive to the elevation of the profession, 
Marx's Hosrrtat vor Fistvta AND OTHER socially and persoually, than the regulations made by the Genera! Council of : 
| Medical Education, That the members of a learned profession like that of 
Maraorourtas Faxs Hosrrtat. — Operations, | ™édicine should be well educated generally, is an atiom which cannot be 
2 Pm. controverted. The practitioner of our art ought to be regarded as a gentle- 
ov Paysiciays or |} man, and his early education should be consistent with his honourable 
o 1 hag AS calling. A late prominent Examiner of the Royal College of Surgeons 
Chanzes occurring in Disease.” stated, in his evidence before a Parliamentary Committee, that many of 
Mexpreat Sociery or Loxpow. — 8} v.x. Dr. the candidates for the diploma of the College were lamentably deficient in 
Anstie, “ On the Treatment of Epilepsy.” the first elements of knowledge. Whatever truth there might have been in 
vacant 
e West- Po at heart would take exception to the wise regulations of our corporate 
Belper 
strict of 
t of the 
Vacant 
firmary Huwrertan Socizsty.—8 
ddlesex 
| 
sterfield 
to the 
al Hos- 
Hosprrar, — Opera | 
cheaton 
for. the 
r. John 
ul] Sur- 
rer on | 
| — 1} vx. | 
Hewan, 
F ergus- One Year ... PO Medical treatment.—In persons of general 
Six Months. , fifteen grains, night and morning; in persons of leaco-phlegmatic habit, one 
Richard Barre oe ee soda powder every night on going to bed, and the following draught twice 
St during the day :—Hydrochloric acid, one drop ; compound tincture of cinchona, 
one drachm end a half to one ounce and a halt of water. Full det, 
ee by post. malt i t absolatel!s vessary, iding spirit 
Cowan, Three Months 8 8 
taghes, 
Tait, don and Brompton. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
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Tae or 

Ir is intended to appoint an assistant-clerk to the University of London, whose 
attainments will enable him to copy out the examination-papers set by the 
Examiners in Arts, with a view to their being lithographed. All this will 
probably be done in the building, and under the eyes of those who will pre- 
vent the suspicion of any candidates obtaining surreptitious cognizance of 
the questions they will have to answer, 

Mr. Hudson.—At Guy's. 

Philclogue.—Science must have a scientific nomenclature undoubtedly, and 
nothing is gained, but much lost, by introducing a popular and loose 
phraseology into purely scientific treatises. But there is a medium in 
everything. The nomenclature of the sciences is becoming ridiculous. 
What can be the permanent geod of manufactering such unpronouncesble 
words as these, for example—“ trimethyltriethylethylenep h 
succiny|Lisulph Tbib ide.” Such words could never form the 
elements of a spoken scientific language, even if men chose to employ them 


Tue “Carrrc” THe Barus. 

A Reader,—The article im question is an example of irate ignoranee, which is 
far beneath reply. Replete with bad language, bad feeling, and bad infor- 
mation, it is one of the most illiterate specimens ef venal abuse which ever 
degraded the columns of a journal. 

Nihil Desperandem.—We are not acquainted with any such office. 

d Student.—Various opinions may be properly entertained as to the utility of 
the prize system, especially in many small sehools, where the system is 
carried to excess, and almost parodied, since the number of prizes sometimes 
exceeds that of students, Bat as a rule, where prizes are offered in the 
classes, they must be regarded as honourable to those who gain them ; and 
usually it will be found that the most distinguished surgeons and physicians 
have in their time been the most successful students, 

A. Z—Yes, with perfect legality. 

A Subscriber.—Podophyllin may be obtained of the principal chemists. 


A Pvuzzurne Casz. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 
Sre,—Some few weeks back every ging has 
ited in ehronie cough; but ev: a vio- 


scientifie language would be very slightly improved. 
4M.RB.C.8. mast append his name and address to his letter on Life Assurance 
Companies. 


Mr. A. P. May.—The question will be answered next week. 


Tae Unirsp Society or Cagmists anp Davecrsts. 
To the Bditor of Tux 


, to t tained in that ill-advised diatribe. 

th your perm: vormdacion I wit address Mr. Ablitt with a paraphrase of the 
first letter of Junius to Sir William Draper, in order to prove to to the medical 
endorse such siatements, and that it was 
more aa error of the head the heart on the part of the Hackney sage. 


To Mr. Ablitt. 


your You feel as you ought to do for the reputation of your friends, 
and you express yourself in the warmest | of your passi 
In any other cause J doubt not you would have cautivusly weigued the con- 
pre of committing your name to the licentious and malignant opinions 
ical press. 
But here I presume that you thought it would be a breach of 
lose one moment ia rf al your understanding 
Were no more than a military coup 


name of Mr. Abiitt, 
1 am, Sir, 
March, 18 52. A Menge or rae Soorsrr. 


Mr. Poliard, (Brompton.)—The communication is so lengthy, that it could 
not be inserted in the columns of Tus Lancet. Moreover, it is not suffi- 
ciently precise as to facts, which are now much more needed than general 
recommendations or objections. 

Studens.—Several theories are prevalent respecting the cause of dental caries. 
We must refer our correspondent to the “ T: sti logical 
Society,” in which he will find them discussed. 

. 4. &,, (Barnstaple.)—The opinion that painter’s colic is not seated in any part 
of the intestinal tube, but in the museles of the abdomen, is not new. It has 
been urged before by M. Briquet, who has related the particulars of twenty- 
four cases treated by local Faradization of the abdomen with success, 

M.B.C.S.—Apply to the Hon. Secretary, D. 0. Edwards, Esq., West Brompton. 

4 Physician.—1. He cannot practise as an apothecary—2. Not according to 
the regulations of the Poor-law Board.—3. He can so style himself. 


Triticum Rerens. 

To the Editor of Tux Laxcer. 
of Triticum repens for vesical irritability, a with very great benefit, 
to inform we profes-ional brethren, especially those in the country, ~ 

and harvest it, on the plan a 
Thompeon in Tus Lancer for October 12th, 1 
of the year endeavouring to exterminate this Pog them) noxious 
digging up and ~—, it, There are but few, I should imagine, in 
ty who have not beard of burning couch or — as it is p 


‘ 


given, and that would be regarded as legally and equitably sufficient. 


4 Swrgeon.—The case in question was, we believe, to have been tried at the 
present assizes, gad was set down for trial, but has been settled by a 
compromise arranged out of court. The plaintiffs were a notorious ad- 
vertising venereal firm. The defendant, having fallen into their hands, had 
weakly given bills to these persons to the extent of £2500, in the form of 
“post-obits.” It is impossible to suppose that this enormous sum could 
have been recovered, since the law nullifies contracts entered into without a 
proper consideration for the payment agreed upon. But the well-understood 
reluctance of any person to allow his name to be made the subject of public 
discussion in connexion with the medical services of these persons, assists in 
keeping these transactions secret. The affair was reported to have been 
compromised by the defendant paying £1250 for the £3500 bills. It were 
greatly to be desired in the public interest that such cases should be per- 
feetly sifted in open court. 

A corresPponpEsT inquires where Well’s Vegeto-Animal Food for Infants is 
to be procured ? 

Tgnoramus.—Balfour’s or Bentley's, 

M.R.C.S., who writes in the Star and Dial, seems to entertain a very mean 
opinion of the character of bis professional brethren, Is it not likely, how- 
ever, that the signature is fictitious ? 

Mater.—The calisthenic exercises, with a view of strengthening the spine, are 
carried out by Miss Geary, of Grafton-street, Bond-street. 

An Occasional Reader of Tus Laxcut.—Mr. Fergusson’s operations on cleft 
palate have been generally successful. 

Dr. Roberts’ valuable lecture “On Certain Points in the Clinical Examination 
of the Urine” shall shortly appear. 

Weakness must send his name and address, 


Treatment or Inpurata. 
To the Bditor of Tur Laycat. 
Srm,—Can any of your readers favour me with the most successful 
paanenintenial Is it advisable to remove the bair ?—Yours, &c., 
March, 1562. J. B. 


Commonrcations, Lurrzns, &c., have been received from—Mr. Henry Lee ; 
Dr. Handfield Jones; Mr. J. C, Christophers; Dr. Rose; Mr. H. C. Miles; 
Mr. A. P. May; Mr. Davison; Mr. Griffin; Dr. Bantock; Mr. George; Dr. 
Crooke, Chorley; Dr. Little, Lockerbie; Mr. N. Spicer, Chard, (with enclo- 
sure ;) Mrs, Nethereote, (with enclosure;) Mr. H. Rugg; Mr. W. Bilson; 
Dr. W. Marsden; Mr. R. Ellis, (with enclosure;) Dr. Mushet; Mr. T. 
Litchfield, Twickenham ; Mr. R. Hudson; Mr. E. Applegate; Dr. Woolfe; 
Mr. T. Butcher, Cheltenham; Mr. Leach, Crawley, (with enelosure;) Dr. 8. 
Kingston; Messrs. Bradley and Bourdas; Mr. Smith; Mr, J. F. Cookson 
Dr. Birch; Mr. J. Bird; Dr. Hurd, Frome; Mr. Ansterbury, Chesterfield; 
Mr. T. J. Ashton : Dr. Cornaz, Neuchatel; Mr, J. Cleghorn, York, (with en- 
closure ;) Mr. J. White, Corsley; Mr. J. 8, Beveridge, Stamford; Mr. W. C. 
Wee Poole, (with enciosure;) Dr. Vincent, East Dereham; Mr. J. G. 


tr 
The agricultural labourer, 


down, Bristol; Mr. W. Glencross, (with enclosure ;) Mr. T. Chevallier, 
cameftmbednunes Dr. J. W. Ogle; Mr. R. Hilis, Newcastle; Mrs. 
Dawson, Brentwood ; Mr. J. V. Solomon ; Mr. Tyffe, Newcastle, N.S. Wales; 
J. J. B.; Ethnologieal Society; A Lover of Truth; G. B. M.; Ignoramus; 
Royal Institution; Weakness; Medicus, (with enclosure ;) 


Medicus ; Pathological Society ; A Physician; Voyageur; J; &e, &c. 


in a written form. Formerly the botanist and entomologist were laughed at P| 
for their “bard names;” but the chemist has now fairly outdone them. It 
has been proposed by Mr. Griffin, of Bristol, to print the names of complex 
organic compounds like other compound words—that is, divided by hyphens 
—e. g., “ ; succiny!-bisulpho- 
phenyl-bibenzamide.” By this means, it is trae, the sense of the words would nerve, which lasts from five to ten minutes, very mach resembling tie. ave 
be a little clearer; but the manageability of them as components of a spoken | tried alteratives, purgatives, and tonics, without avail. During a long term of 
should feel obliged if any 
of your numerous 
am, Sir, yours, 
March, 1862. MD. 
‘Teo 
MW. BR. Coll. Phys. Edinburgh—The charge of 10s, 6d. is 
Srr,—In reference to the editorial strictures you have passed on Mr. Ablitt’s 
7 at the dinner of the chemists and drug ists, allow me. as one of that 
senting those terms of reproach which, considering that you are an advocate 
for decorum, you have heaped upon the medical profession rather too 4 
I place them to the aceount of an honest, unreflecting indignation, in w 
your cooler judgment and natnral politeness had no concern. 
1 - of the spirit with whieh you have given your name to the public ; 
and if it were a proof of anything but spirit, 1 should have thought myself 
bound to follow your example. should have thought that even my name 
might carry some authority with it, if [ had not seen how little weight a 
| 
| 
but too glad to procure and see to its being properly harvested or dried for a 
trifling pecuniary consideration. 
I am, Sir, your obedient _=i 
Regent-street, Waterloo-place, March, 1962, 


